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PREFACE 





A graduate student at one of our large universities became 
deeply involved in the study of psychology. As he continued his 
studies he became engrossed in and intrigued by recent disclosures 
in the understanding of why men behave as they do. He grew no 
less perplexed. He was heard to say at one of the student discus- 
sion groups, "One needs a philosophy of life to see things straight 
in this field." He began to see that psychology and psychiatry do 
not give us the basic answers in life. If anything, they make one 
more perplexed concerning foundational thinking. 


We as students of psychology, either as professional men and 
women directly engaged in services involving a knowledge of psych- 
Ology, or as those more indirectly concerned with an understanding 
of human behavior, like the university student, become perplexed 
in the welter of conflicting theories and ideas promulgated today. 
We need a philosophy of life. And this we have in our commitment 
to the truths of God's revelation. A life and world-view issues 
forth from our religious faith. To make explicit to ourselves first 
of all, and then to others, the relevance of this life and world- 
view to the facts of human behavior is the primary purpose of the 
conferences held thus far. 


Gradually we are coming to grips with basic concepts and be- 
ginning to explicate them with reference to the problems we encounter. 
This third conference, of which these proceedings constitute a report, 
made further progress in this direction. — 


Cornelius Jaarsma 
Executive Secretary 





BIBLICAL DATA 


for the 


FORMULATION OF A CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


Rev. Edward Heerema 


Certainly one of the objectives of this conference is to work 
toward the development and formulation of a scientific psychology 
which we may meaningfully call Christian. That this is one of our 
prime objectives was apparent from the call that brought this group 
together. Furthermore our discussions at past conferences seemed 
to add some urgency to this desideratum. Though wholly commendable 
and gratifying in itself, the desire on the part of all participants 
in the discussions to speak in terms that are true to our Christian 
convictions has not proved to give adequate direction or rapport or 
intelligibility to our talks. 


In seeking to move forward in the development of this kind of 
psychology we naturally face the initial task of examining the 
psychological data found in the Bible. Certainly little or no pro- 
gress can be made without such exegetical inquiry. As we stress 
this rather obvious necessity, we do face a rather important question. 
Just what use is to be made of psychological data found in the Bible? 
In answer to that question the following observations would seem to 
be in order. 


(1) An adequate and fruitful examination of such biblical 
data together with a systematic statement of the 
results of such an investigation would not yet give 
us a satisfactory psychology. As in all Christian 
scientific endeavor, so here special revelation and 
general revelation must be oriented to each other. 
The Bible is not a textbook in psychology, nor does 
the Bible furnish the exclusive data for the making 
of such a textbook. 


Since the Bible was not written with the requirements of 
scientific formulation in view, the language of the Bible 
may not therefore lend itself to scientific statement. 
The language of the Bible fits into the category of 
what is often called "the language of literature." 

It is the language of living experience rather than 
that of analytical science. Therefore it is not essen- 
tial that a statement of Christian psychology use the 
specific terms of the Bible provided that the terms 
used - do not convey foreign elements that cannot be 
adapted to a Christian structure. 


What is mandatory is that a psychology that would call 
itself Christian must be faithful to biblical meanings, 
regardless of the terms used to convey those meanings. 








This is the minimal requirement which I trust we all share. 


A fourth observation remains to be made. The Bible contains 
considerable material that is of a specifically psycholo- 
gical character, referring directly to the nature of man's 
personality or some element or aspect of it. Naturally such 
material is of immediate concern to us in this inquiry. But 
that is not the only material that must be reckaned with in 
the effort to evaluate the biblical data of psychological 
Significance. Such primary psychological data find their 
Place in a framework of teaching which has great bearing on 
the import of such psychological data. We think of teach- 
ings like man's creation in the image of God, man's moral 
responsibility before God's law, man's moral inability and 
depravity, man’s standing in relation to God's redemptive 
work in Christ. Although our immediate concern is with 

the primary psychological data, nevertheless we would be 
much at fault to ignore the psychological relevance of the 
biblical framework of meaning within which man with his 
psychological equipment and character must "live and move 
and have his being." Truth is still the matter of highest 
moment to man, even to his intimate psychological processes. 


With these preliminary considerations in view we hope to lay . 
open these psychological cata in the scriptures. This paper is not pre- 
sented in disregard of the intricacy of the matter or with any preten- 
tious objective. We are not going to try to formulate a Christian 
psychology. Our aim is simply to explore the scriptural material 
that seems relevant, to present an interpretation of such material 
that seems to us to be exegetically and logically valid, and then to 
make a few observations that appear to be legitimate consequences and 
implications of our exegetical findings. 


A Basic Initial Datum 





A datum of utmost initial importance in the biblical material 
relative to the nature of man is that man is one. Several more general 
and surface considerations make this datum quite evident. Exegetical 
details of a more intimate character relative to the nature of man re- 
inforce this point, as we hope to see. The following general consider- 
ations bear out the unity of man's personality: 


a. However one may interpret the narrative of man's creation 
as given in Genesis 2, certainly it is correct to observe 
that both the physical component ("dust of the earth") 
and . the spiritual component (the divine inbreathing) 
are essential to the being of man. These together form 
man as an"organic unity,” as H. Bavinck observes in his 
Bijbelsche en Religeuze Psychology, p. 18. 





Man's highest blessedness, his salvation, is certainly not 
an exclusively spiritual affair. It extends to the redemp- 
tion of the whole man, body and soul. In Proverbs 4:22 we 
read that God's words of wisdom "are life to them that find 
them, and health to their flesh." Hebrews 4:12 tells us 





that God's word pierces even "to the dividing of joints and 
marrow," a passage which, though not taken literally, yet 
suggests that the Word that redeems enters into and effects 
the inmost penetralia of man's being. The child of God in 
yearning for the Lord of his life expresses his feelings 
most appropriately in these words, "My heart and my fiesh 
cry out unto the living God" (Psalm 84:2b). The love which 
the saved individual is called upon to render to God must 
be that of his total being, including also his "strength" 
(ischus), which according to the noted lexicographer Thayer 
is to be thought of as "especially physical." 


The work of sanctification is presented as a work affecting 
not just the spiritual facets of man's being, but rather as 
affecting the whole man, body and soul. In I Thessalonians 
5:23 Paul expresses a concern that God "sanctify you wholly; 
and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, 
without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
I Corinthians 6:19-20 the body is referred to as "a temple 
of the Holy Spirit," and therefore Paul exhorts his Corin- 
thian readers to "glorify God therefore in your body." 


The end product of the divine saving operations is not 
simply a saved soul (in the common limited understanding of 
that term), but is rather a saved person in the wholeness 

of his being. The salvation for which we "groan within our- 
selves" is "the redemption of our body" (Romans 8:23). An 
essential element of our faith is "the resurrection of the 
body."' This is confessed as a necessary, prerequisite to 
"the life everlasting" which is the Christian's sure inheri- 
tance. 


THE CENTRUM OF THE ORGANIC UNITY OF MAN'S PERSONALITY. 


Once we have seen clearly that the biblical representation of man 
is in the first instance not one in terms of several diverse concepts 
or elements but is rather first of all and consistently in terms of an 
organic unity, then we are quite prepared to move on to the next impor- 
tant point in the biblical data we are examining. Does this organic 
unity that is man's personality have a central point? Is there some 
focal point at which the life of this organism is centered and from 
which it flows? In answer to that question we simply point to that 
which the Bible calls the heart. "Out of it are the issues of life," 
we read in the familiar words of Proverbs 4:23. The Revised Standard 
Version translates this sentence as follows: "From it flow the springs 
of life." The word "issues" means outgoings. The Dutch translation is 
uitgangen. Would an appropriate modern English word be energies?, we 
ask. 








The heart is easily the most common scriptural designation for 
that which is central in man's nature. It is’ worthy’ of note that the 
word appears 911 times in the Bible as translation of the Hebrew words 





leb or lebab and the Greek word kardia. The total rises to 927 when we 
add to the original number the instances in which the word mind is used 
in translation of the above Hebrew words. We get some notion as to the 
prominence of the heart-idea in the Bible when we compare the frequency 
of its occurrence with that of the word soul. This term appears 475 times 
in translation of the Hebrew word nephesh and the Greek word psyche 
together with fifteen instances of the appearance of the word stad used 
in translation of the Hebrew word nephesh, thus making a total of 490 
occurrences of the word soul compared with 927 of the heart idea. These 
merely numerical values must not be pressed beyond reasonable bounds 

and in themselves settle nothing. Yet, these numerical. values do point 
to the predominance of the heart-concept in the Bible and they call 

for an effort to understand what is meant by this prominent concept in 
the Bible. 








Understanding the Heart 
Concept. 


Re In the effort to understand what the Bible means by the heart we 
begin with observing that the term first of all refers to a physical 
organ, Kittel'’s authoritative "Theologisches Woerterbuch zun Neuen 
Testament speaks of this physical sense as the eigentlich (proper, 
literal) meaning of the term. This first meaning of the term is evi- 
dent from a passage like II Kings 9:24, where we read, "And Jehu drew 
his bow with his full strength, and smote Joram between his arms; and 
the arrow went out at his heart, and he sunk down in his chariot.” 














2. From this initial point we move on by a metaphorical transition to 
that conception of the heart which occupies the central place in the 
biblical representation of man. The article on the word hart in the 
Christelijke a hen Voor Het Nederlandsch Volk contains the 








following statement: ust as bodily the blood flows out of the heart 
to all the members, so in a metaphorical spiritual sense the entire 
soul life comes forth out of the heart." The heart is, therefore, as 
Kittel's work describes it, the "Hauptorgan des seelisch-geistigen 
Lebens. . . Mittelpunkt des inneren Lebens der Menschen. . , wo alle 
seelishchen und geistigen Krafte und Funktionen ihren Sitz oder 
Ursprung haben" (the chief organ of the psychical-spiritual life, the 
central point of the inner life of men, where all psychical and 
spiritual powers and functions have their seat or origin). This move- 
ment from the physical heart to the spiritual heart does not mean that 
the tie between the physical in man and the spiritual is broken. The 
spiritual heart is the center of the entire life of man. The article 
in the Christelijke Encyclopedie also states that the heart is "the 
basis and starting point of the entire physical life, and in connection 
therewith, of the entire psychical life." Quote plainly the teaching 
of the centrality of the heart as the chief organ of the psychical- 
spiritual life does not set aside or alter the biblical stress on the 
unity of man's total personality. 





3. All psychological functions are related to the heart. We list these 
with illustrations of each; 


a. Intellectual functions < - 
~ - Proverbs 15:28 - - "The heart of the righteous studieth 


to answer, but the mouth of the wicked 
poureth out evil things." 


~~ a 





~ -Ephesians 1 :18 - -"Having the eyes of your heart 
enlightened, that ye may know 
what is the hope of his calling..." 


~ -Acts 16:14b = + +..referring to Lydia, "Whose heart 
the Lord opened to give heed unto 
the things spoken by Paul." 


Emotional functions - 


~ -Genesis 42:28 - + -....when Joseph's brothers found 
their money returned in their sacks 
of grain: "And their heart failed 
them, and they turned trembling 
one to another..." 


- -Acts 7:54 -about the persecutors of Stephen ~- 
"Now when they heard these things, 
they were cut to the heart and they 
gnashed on him with their teeth." 


Desiring and willing -.."But if thy heart turn away and 
thou wilt not hear, but shalt be 

- «Deu. 30: drawn away, and worship other gods 
and serve them." 


~ ~Romans 10; .."Brethren, my heart's desire and 
my supplication to God is for then, 
that they may be saved." 
Religious and spiritual 
functions - <«- <- = = 


~ ~Moral center of life: Matthew 15:19 - - "For out of 
the heart come forth evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, railings." 


- -Work of grace in the heart: Jer. 31:33 - =- 
" I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and in their heart will I 
write it.” 


~ -Organ of faith - - Romans 10; 9-10 - - 3 
"Because if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt 
believe in thy heart that God raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved; for with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness......" 


4. Because the heart is the central and chief organ of life, the term 
is used in connection with just about any manifestation of man's inner 
life, depending on the particular psychological situation in which the 
term is used. However, it is hardly satisfactory to leave the matter 
with the observation that the heart is the undefined source of all 
psychological phenomena. It appears to us that something more can be 
said about the heart. It appears to us that the heart must be charac- 





terized by terms such as "affective" or "dynamic." It seems to us that 
the outstanding and persistent quality of the heart is emotional in 
character. We do not use the word emotional in the sense of unstable 

or unreflective or giddy, or tearful. We refer rather to those deeper 
levels of human experience that have to do with the basic drives, needs 
or instincts of man. We are thinking not so much of the tears or the 
laughter but rather of those deeper-lying forces that prompt such be- 
havior. We are thinking of that tremendously crucial central area of 
life that is involved in all that we cover by the word "love", that 
all-important area where traumas and distortions and faulty condition- 
ing produce insecure, unbalanced personalities, love~hungry and love- 
twisted personalities whose inner life is sick and unstable because 

they have not been made perfect in love. After studying the biblical 

data carefully Bavinck makes this statement: "He who sees this clearly 
finds it understandable, in the otherwise remarkable phenomenon, that 

in Holy Scripture the head recedes so far into the background in 
comparison with the heart, the intellectual and volitional life, re- 
latively speaking at least, in comparison with the emotional life." 
(Bijbelsche en Religeuze Psychologie, p. 67) At another point this 

very aclid and sound theologian speaks of the be eervermogen (express- 
ing itself in degire, emotion, passion and will) as being a native, 
inherent energy ("eigen kracht") in man which works centrifugally (from 
within) in contra-distinction to the more passive knowing processes 
which work centripetally (from without). Having so described these 
psychological functions in man, Bavinck says: "The emotions and passions 
play a much greater role in the life of the individual person and in the 
history of people in general than does the pure (gezond) understanding." 


(Beginselen der psychologie, pp. 133f.,pp.156f.) 























5. The above observations relative to the heart are reinforced as we 
examine data having to do with intellectual and volitional functions 
more closely. Man's intellectual and volitional functions and acti- 
vities are wrapped up with the basic character of the individual as 
that centers in the heart and give expression to that character. There 
are no separable and discrete functions called mind and will in man. 
All such functions root in the heart, as already indicated. Let us 


look at both of these functions briefly. 
a. The Intellect. 





(1) In the first place we have already noted that intellec- 
tual functions are related to the heart. 

(2) There are many passages where words which have a primary 
intellectual significance are used with obvious deeper 
emotional coloring. Such passages use the word "know" 
to indicate intimate interpersonal relationships trans- 
cending a bare collection of information about the object 
of such "knowledge." There are such passages in which 
God is spoken of as "knowing" his people, as in Deut. 
24:10, "And there hath not arisen a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom Jehovah knew face to face." 
There are passages in which man's knowledge of God is 
spoken of, as in Isaiah 1:3, "The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master's crib; but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider." Then there are passages 
in which the word "know" is used to indicate the most 





intimate personal relationships among human beings, as 
in Gen. 4:1, "And the man knew Eve his wife." 


In the New Testament there does seem to be a distinc- 
tion between the words grnoske and oida, with the former 
bearing this richer emotionally toned significance and 
the latter appearing to represent a more exclusively 
intellectual activity. But the distinction is by no 
means consistent, as is apparent from the use of a form 
of oida in John 7:29, "I know him; because I am from 
him, and he sent me.“ Furthermore, it should not be 
surprising to find passages in which this affe@tive 
coloring is not apparent, But such instances could 
hardly be construed as setting aside the rather obvious 
teaching of the unity of the personality. 


Volitional Activity 





In the Old Testament there is mo special word to desig- 
nate what we speak of as the vglitiomal, executive aspect of 
the personality. The most commonly used word is avah which 
means literally "to breathe after," "desire." In the New 
Testament the two most common words for willing (boulomai and 
thelo) are most commonly expressed by terms like “desire” and 
"wish." There is a relative distinction between these two 
words, with boulomai expressing more the deliberate and 
rational character of volition, and thelo more the emotional, 
but the usage is by no means consistent with this distinction. 
It is worthy of note that Bavinck considers the will under 
that basic capacity of the soul which he called "Het Begeer- 
vermogen." (Beginselen der psychologie, pp. 160-166). 











6. Careful attention must be paid to amother aspeci of the biblical 
psychological data. This is the role that the Bible ascribes to the 
visceral organs in the psychical life of man. In harmony with the em- 
phasis on the organic unity of the personality, the heart is closely 
related to these organs. The deepest yearnings and the most intense 
feelings of man are referred to these organs. The lower inner region 
of the body (called beten and sometimes translated womb)- (Prov. 31:2) 
is often designated as fhe seat of the deeper emotional and dynamic 
life of man. It is the seat of feeling, of devising, of true wisdon, 
and to its deeper chambers the spirit penetrates with the light of self- 
knowledge. (Prov: 20:27). | | ! | 

It is especially the intestines and the reins (kidneys) that are 
given a singularly significant place in the deeper psychical life of man. 
Striking indeed are the words of Psalm 40:8 ~ = "I delight to do thy 
will, O my God; yea, thy law is within my bowels,."(Heart in R.V.). Strong 
love and compassion are referred to the womb, and to the bowels. 





Of special importance is the role of the"reins" or kidneys in this 
inner region of man's being. Deepest suffering, profoundest joy and 
yearning are related to the reins. The voice of God penetrates to them 
in the stillness of the night (Ps. 16:7). In Jer. 12:2 we read signi- 
ficantly that God is close to the mouth of the wicked, but is far’ from 
their reins. This leads us to the most noteworthy and frequent usage 
of the term reins, namely, the reference to them as the deep inner region 
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of the personality that is penetrated by the omniscient God alone and 
judged by him. Again and again we read that God tries (judges, exam~ 
ines) the reins. And many times the reins are placed in juxtaposition 
to the heart in this context (from Ps. 7:9 to Rev. 2:23). In Psalm 
139:13 it seems clear from the context that God's possessing the 
psalmist's reins means that God has taken control of the elemental 
character of the person. 


In this connection we simply mention in passing that we have found 
it most difficult to find illuminating material on the more precise 
significance of the reins in their psychological function. We simply 
mention something that was of considerable interest. The noted Old 
Testament and Hebrew scholar F. Delitzsch, in his book A System of 
Biblical Psycholo (1879), suggests that there is a definite connec- 
tion between the "reins" and the sex function, and that the location 
of the tender emotions of love and compassion in the intestines (or 
womb) also points to the sex organs as involved in these emotions (pp. 
323.and 314 f.n.). 








OBSERVATIONS 





I, The above data rule out all sharp dualisms between body and mind 
or between body and spirit. Also contraband are all emphases that 
stress any one aspect of the personality at the expense of the basic 
unity of the personality, such as, marrow spiritualization, presumptu- 
ous intellectualism or uncritical voluntarisn. 


2. The implication of these data is mot an endorsement of anti-in- 
tellectualistic attitudes, in the opinion of the writer. The intellect 
has a high office which is not to be disparaged. However, that high 
office is not spared simply by an arbitrary assertion of the intellect's 
superiority, or by the assumption of pure and unaffected ratiocination. 
The high office of the intellect is to define and direct that basic 
allegiance which gives basic direction and character to all the func- 
tions of man's personality, also his intellectual functions. It would 
appear correct to say that this high office is properly maintained in a 
revelational structure calling for correct understanding and witness 
as a solemn duty before the sovereign revealing God. 


3. The place of the term mind in the Bible deserves notice. It should 
be observed that of the 100 references (listed in Young's Concordance) 
using the word mind or minded, 16 of them are actually renderings of 

the Hebrew word for heart, 15 of the Hebrew word nephesh (usually soul) 
and 6 of the Hebrew word usually translated spirit (ruach). It is 
further to be noted that many instances of the term mind (as renderings 
of the well-known Greek nous, for instance - - 17 times), actually refer 
to something much broader in character than a narrowly intellectual 
function. Though the intellectual aspect of the personality may be in 
view, actually the term mind often suggests a thorough-going concept 
like heart (that is, when applied to man). See Rom. 1:28, 7:25, 12:2, 
Eph. 4:23, Col. 2:18. Furthermore, it is highly unlikely that justice 
can be done to passages speaking of the "mind of Christ" by thinking of 
them mainly in narrowly intellectualistic terms. Certainly the essential 
divinely sovereign and holy character of our Lord's personality is in- 
volved in such an expression. See I Cor. 2:16. In Phil. 2:5 reference 
is made to "this mind. . . which was also in Christ Jesus." The Greek 
werd used here (pbroneo) is fartoo complex in its meaning to be rendered 
simply in terms t are narrowly intellectualistic. 
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4. There may be no false spritualization that spurns bodily pro- 
cesses, whatever those processes may be. It should ever be recognized 
that physical factors must inevitably affect and be present in states 

or functions that we call religious. The best interests of religion 
and piety are never served by any denial or disparagement of this inter- 
connection of all aspects of the personality. : 








5, We would understand the terms heart, soul and spirit to refer to 
the same spiritual essence or character of the persona - We suggest 
that they be thought of as being on an axis, with the heart at one end 
of the axis regarded as in most intimate interconnection with the 
physical aspects of the personality, and the spirit at the other end 
reflecting the non-material character of this controlling centrum of 
life. In such an effort at systematic structure the soul would be 
thought of as being located somewhere between the heart and the spirit 
on this spiritual axis. 


6. It would appear that there are elements in the biblical data 

that point toward the concepts of the Unconscious or the Id (with some 
differences between them) as these have appeared in modern psycholog- 
ical literature. The heart concept with its quality of depth together 
with its intimate interconnection with forces that are deep in the per- 
sonality suggest the general aptness of the notions of the Unconscious 
and/or the Id, which are oriented to the basic drives and emotional 
needs and history of the individual, and of the race if we are to follow 
Jung in this respect: 


7. The general observation is in order that the modern stress on 
dynamic factors in behavior is much more in line with the kind of 
psychology suggested by these biblical data than the more intellectu- 
alistic psychology (like the mind of Titchener) that held sway before 
Freud and Jung. 


8. The above outline underscores the relative weakness ascribed to 
the will by Reformed theology. It is apparent that the will is de- 
termined by deeper and more powerful forces in the personality. How 
correct is the observation that these deeper forces in man's persona- 
lity cannot be controlled or directed by a mere assertion of "will 
power."' This victory is gained by the surrender of the total person 
to the power of God, by His grace. How psychologically apt is the 
hymn which is as follows: 


—— Make me a captive Lord 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And then I shall conqu'ror be. 


9. The data examined above signalize the pertinence of that view of 
man which places his experience within the framework of two basic 
spiritual requirements, namely, that of an authority which commands 

the surrender of the total man, and that of a fundamental freedom by 
which man as the image-bearer of God may actualize himself as a pecul- 
iarly endowed person. These two poles of the Christian framework of 
life are established in man's experience as he in God's grace possesses 
the fear of the Lord in awe and reverence for the Sovereign God, and 
the love of God which is his in Christ Jesus. Finally, then, the issue 
of life is this: what is the state of the heart? Yes, this is the final 
question: What is the object of the heart's total, all-absorbing and 
directive love, that love which is also obedience, that obedience which 
is also love? 





THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH 
TO THE PROBLEM OF THE EGO. 


by 
John G. Kingma, M.D., F.A.P.A. 


In presenting the material which constitutes this paper, I am 
speaking first from an interest in the subject as psychiatrist, and 
secondly, from an awareness of the ideal of a conscious and intelli- 
gent integration of one's world and life view with every area of 
human interest and knowledge. 


Until relatively recently I have made use of a body of psycho- 
logical theory without questioning its adequacy or considering its 
compatibility with a basic frame of reference. Yet, one who is per- 
suaded that man is different from the animals, albeit an animal that 
has acquired a social consciousness, cannot operate satisfactorily 
with a psychology rooted in a biological concept of man. Is man in- 
herently a rational moral being, or are his highest aspirations merely 
the outgrowth of a process of domestication, the accretions of culture, 
or the natural evolution of social necessity? 


We have seen in our day the development in medicine of the psycho- 
somatic approach. This marked a valuable advance, because it meant 
a turning away from the fragmentation of people into so many organs, 
which had resulted from the trend toward specialization.. It meant ~ 
a turning from the management of sickness, to management of the sick, 
of the person who is sick. The interdependence and interaction of 
mind and body are recognized however in the sense that mind is merely 
a function of the body. Therefore, the psychosomaticist is concerned 
with the question what man is, rather than who he is. 


The anthropology that is incorporated in the secular psychology 
of our day is interested in man's body and man's work, says A. L. 
Koehler. It looks upon man as an animal in structure and function. 
The most extreme representatives are going all-out for this view, 
have abolished the mind, and hesitate to talk about the psyche. 


Medicine in general and psychiatry in particular has a need for 
an anthropology of its own. In Europe, and to a lesser extent in this 
country, there is a growing interest in the "mind" problem. Naturalis- 
tic psychology has had its say and has left a void in the minds of many. 
Psychiatrists and theologians are grappling with the fundamental prob- 
. lem of-being and of the meaning of human anxiety, and of suffering and 
guilt. The names of theologians such as Fernhout, Brillenburg-Wurth, 
Waterink and Wyngaarden, and of De Haan, Van der Horst, Rumke, Maeder, 
Schlemmer and Tournier as psychiatrists, all Europeans, stand out in 
this connection. Last year this country witnessed the collaboration 
of several prominent Roman Catholics in a publication entitled, Faith, 
Reason, and Modern Psychiatry. The expressed purpose of the writers 








is "to test the suspicion entertained by many thinking people...that 
two bodies of truth, or methods of inquiry, have been allowed to clash 
perhaps more than their proper inclinations and interests warrant," 
and, “to build for a fruitful synthesis of the two disciplines," 
particularly to clarify questions dealing with the goals peculiar to 
each and the area of interpenetration common to both. 


This latter point brings them also to a consideration of questions 
of anthropological nature. 


The history of human inquiry, of scientific and philosophic 
thought, has progressed from things remote to those more intimately 
concerned with man. The study of the universe, of astronomy, preceded 
mathematics and physics. Chemistry and biology followed, and then the 
social sciences, including psychology. Thus cosmology preceded anthro- 


pology. 


The well known psychoanalyst Franz Alexander has presented us 
with an explanation of this sequence in the acquisition of knowledge, 
relating it to man's inherent egocentricity and inordinate desire for 
gratification of his narcissism. While man is indeed the crown of all 
creation,it does not exist for his glory. The progressive mastery of 
Man over nature, disease and his own unconscious, reflect a marvelous 
realization of the divine purpose, expressed in the exhortation to re- 
Plenish the earth and subdue it. 


Thus man has advanced from a preoccupation with the problem of 
cosmology to a vital interest in himself. Since we in the various 
professions are constantly referring to concepts which stem from the 
widely taught anthropology of our day, it is appropriate for us to 
familiarize ourselves with the thinking of others who have sought to 
restate these concepts in terms consistent with a unique evaluation 
of man. 


THE EGO CONCEPT AS DEVELOPED BY 
DR.H.VAN DER HORST AND HIS CO-WORKERS - - . 


Dr. H. Van: der Horst, of Amsterdam, Netherlands, is co-author of 


a work entitled, Anthropologische Psychiatrie. With four co-workers 
he has sought to approach men iliness not merely somatologically 





or psychologically, but as an experience of the total being of man. He 
aims to elevate to a primary position the uniqueness of being human. 
The designation "being" or "existence", as applied to man, means that 
in him life assumes a wholly unique form and stature. Hence it cannot 
be understood by the study of lower forms. 


The treatment of the psychoses and neuroses brings the investiga- 
tor:in touch with man and world-view problems. At the outset we feel 
compelled to distinguish between the "it is" of inorganic nature, and 
the life of plant, animal and man, and this in turn from the"existence" 
as the comprehensive designation of the essentially human potential. 


— 





The ego which occupies a central position and significance in 
psychiatry has hardly been accorded adequate treatment in the litera- 
ture. It plays a central role in the psychoneuroses, which have to 
do with a conflict between the ego and the id, and in the psychoses 
where we are concerned with the loss or preservation of reality con- 
sciousness, and the integrity of the personality structure. In all 
psychopathological phenomena a proper understanding of the person 
cannot be achieved without including the ego in the considerations. 

In delusions and hallucinations, disturbances of affect and conscious- 
ness, the relations of the ego to the self are profoundly altered. The 
phenomena of depersonalization, the alterations in self-awareness seen 
in depressive states, the feelings of unreality encountered in schizo- 
phrenia, all lead directly to the question, what is this mysterious 
entity to which we refer with relative ease in our discussions? 


Psychological science must strive to give a responsible account 
concerning this question. It must return to man his rightful, his 
unique place in the world of creation, and try to comprehend that 
form of being which comes to expression and realization in him. Is 
that which man calls “himself,” his body, his psycho-somatic whole, 
orany thing or trait with which he identifies himself? It has long 
been observed that there are two aspects of man which stand over 
against one another, These polarities are the source of tensions 
within man. Man lives, desires, strives, and at the same time he is 
the observer of his own life. 


When we center the attention on the concept I, or the Ego, it is 
noted that we think and speak of it in different ways. In common 
usage we Often mean the mind-body totality, as when we say, "I am 
tired." At other times we separate the I from the body, "my legs are 
tired.” In still another sense we identify I with the body, "I am 
5° 11" tall.” Again we may identify I with our character, "I am so 
and so," or differentiate I from our character, as in the statement, 
"I have such and such a trait," "that's the way I am." Finally, 
when we say, "I would like to do that, but I think it better not to," 
it appears we are saying there are two I's. In this comment, "but I 
think it better not to," one has reference to what must be taken to be 
the unique and true I which is the judging, choosing subject which 
arrays itself over against its own inner life. By this is meant all 
that one observes in himself as inclinations, desires, capacities, 
all that which is object. 


In this concept of I are linked a number of questions pertaining 
to the nature of man, anthropological questions. If we ascribe attri- 
butes to this I, we are bound to come to determinism, since the I is 
then limited and not free to choose. If on the other hand we say it 
is without attributes, the i will be robbed of its individuality. Both 
positions argue against our convictions concerning the freedom and 
the particular, individual character of the I. Another question then 
forces itself upon us. Where does the I derive its being as a free 
agent, and how does it recognize the norms and limits of its freedom? 
To this question psychological science has no answer. From the limits 
of our knowledge we can only say that the I has one link with the self, 
reality, and another mysterious one with a transcendent reality. 
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In everyday clinical practice we are in danger of losing sight 
of man in his totality. Working with anatomical, physiological and 
topographical descriptions is an aid to our understanding of process- 
es and relationships. Such reductions are necessary, and unavoidable 
for practical reasons. However, from the anthropological viewpoint 
these practices in the clinic maim and limit the concept. of man. It 
is most important that we remain aware of these reductions. 


Historically speaking, as man's control over the forces around 
him increased, and his natural life enjoyed a greater degree of physi- 
cal comfort and security, Christian faith lost its hold on the spirits 
of men, and the element of ultimate happiness, the eschatological 
element, disappeared from the concept of man. Man became separated 
from the spiritual order, and as a totality was divested of a guiding 
principle. The Greek pursued as the good that which was reasonable. 
In the Christian view of man was included a system of norms in which 
regard for the other, and love for one's fellow-man, were the central 
thought. 


By contrast, Nietzsche, whose views influenced Sigmund Freud, 
among others, taught by analogy from "the survival of the fittest" in 
nature, that there is no place for consideration for the other, 
especially the weak, and that the biologically strong and desirable 
must maintain themselves. "Alles gute ist instinkt." 


In the anthropological concept of Van der Horst, the idea of 
communion, of being-in-fellowship is basic. Here the Ego stand in 
real communication with the other. The mode of living in communication 
is moral. Morality is expressed in genuine communion, whenever one can 
have or experience contact with another, as intact personality. 


Man has been presented as determined by two all-controlling 
forces, predisposition, or heredity, and circumstances, or external 
reality. By the latter is understood the accidental and arbitrary 
constellation of factors which force man to control and modify, or 
surrender, his original, natural strivings. In these views the deter- 
mining factors predominate, while the Ego has no principial place in 
them, and the question of the freedom and the creative potentiality of 
the spirit of man are unresolved. 


Cannot the spirit of man be ill, as we think of the body being 
sick? Or is man in body, mind, and spirit sick, and is it only a 
matter of accent in which aspect of the person the illness is enacted? 
It is a matter of great significance for the psychic balance whether 
or not a conflict in conscience exists. Repression of conscience, as 
well as repression of sexuality, engenders a disturbance in the person. 
In an endogenous depression guilt feelings and delusions of sin can 
arise, but conversely we are acquainted with depressions which arise 
from a realistic guilt. 


A new current is discernible which dares to give to problems of 
the spirit a central place. The effort of the spirit of man to under- 
stand itself is one of its halmarks. 
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THE EGO 


Stated in its simplest form, the Ego is that structure by which 
and in which man differentiates the self, or I, from the Not-I, from 
the other. It appears in the differentiation in which man places him- 
self over against the world. All that which proceeds from the world 
in which one is involved, that which he experiences, endures, stands 
in relation to, and has bearing upon a central focus, the Ego. 


Viewed in this manner, the Ego is the center of the world in 
which man is placed, the center which at once binds him to the world, 
and simultaneously relates himself to that world as the other. The 
Ego is then a center of experience about which all things are arrang- 
ed in a graded series of interests. This is a vitalistic concept in 
which all psychic actions are regarded as expressions of a vital- 
physical being. It is held to characterize the essence of the Ego, 
not merely a phase in its development. Nor does it consider problems 
of the spirit, the capacity to have knowledge of, or the structure of 
self-awareness. 


According to a second view, Ego is defined in the manner propound- 
ed by S. Freud. In this animistic concept, Freud takes as his start- 
ing point that the Ego originally is a part of the Id. At birth a 
child's mentality consists of a body of unorganized biological urges, 
or strivings. To this impersonal reservoir of instinctual energy 
Freud gave the name of das Es (Id). The Id has for its aims the 
gratification of all needs, the alleviation of hunger, self-preserva- 
tion, love and the preservation of the species. The Ego is that part 
of the Id which was modified by its proximity to the external world 
and the influence that had upon it. This Ego is charged with bringing 
about adaptation of the Id strivings to the demands of reality. It 
functions in the service of the Id and attempts to allow a realization 
of aims of the Id with the greatest amount of pleasure, and the least 
amount of pain which gratification or denial entails. The ego restrains- 
or modifies the instincts amd exhibits strivings of its own. Under the 
influence of continuing orientation to reality, a third faculty develops 
which Freud named the Uber-Ich, or Super-Ego. This is composed of a 
conglomerate of internalized commands and prohibitions, laws and ideals. 
As such, this Super-Ego is largely unconscious. The Ego now also cen- 
sures the influence exerted by this portion of the unconscious on the 
conscious. 





The Ego therefore by virtue of its position is a mediator be- 
tween the instinctual drives, and the influences which proceed from 
reality on the one hand, and the Super-Ego on the other. It is hemmed 
in on three sides and is at the mercy of three forces, which are inimi- 
cal toward one another. It has no will or aims of its own, but to find 
(or create) the best conditions under which the conflicting aims can be 
fulfilled. 


For the performance of this task it has beenequipped with certain 
functions. It perceives and proposes, it has access to thought pro- 
cesses, utilizing memory residues, and it controls the paths of motility, 
i.e., the motor apparatus which translates desire into action. 





In the development of his views, Freud seems largely to have ig- 
nored earlier developments of the ego concept. In the psychoanalytic 
system the Ego is something with functions ascribed to it in order to 
explain satisfactorily the activity of the Id forces. From whence 
these functions come, in what relationship they stand to the manifesta-~- 
tion of a psychic totality, does not come under consideration. Hence 
it may be said that psychoanalysis is a content psychology. The 
psychic apparatus is described as consisting of several parts, and the 
Ego moves among them virtually as an onlooker, regulating, perceiving 
and availing itself of its possibilities. One does not wonder that 
Freud expressed regret at having personified it and established it as 
a separate being, which after all is only a part of the Id. 


In this formulation, all trace of any relation between the Ego 
and spirit is lost, and it (the Ego) is introduced as a means to ex- 
plain the rational behavior of man. Both in this and in the previous 
view, the Ego is a center of experience (Erlebnis centrum). It is 
identified with a complex of ego-functions and ego-experiences, as de- 
rived from the encounter with the outer world. 


Freud regards the entire concept of spirit as an invention of 
man. The process has been described by him as it concerns the religious 
ideas of mankind generally, in The Future of an Illusion, and for the 
Hebrew religion, in Moses and Monotheism. Man felt inclined to recog- 
nize spiritual powers, powers which could not be perceived by the 
senses, especially not by visual perception, but which nonetheless 
performed great deeds. In The Future of an Illusion, religious ideas 
are wholly explained as being part of the psychical assets of culture. 
Man lives in fear of nature, which has power to ruin and destroy hin; 
it is unpredictable and impersonal. Through a process of humanization 
of nature, the brute forces are transformed into beings, and so it be- 
comes possible to deal with them psychically--appeal to them, influence 
then, 











From this stage in the course of the development of culture, 
human thought has reduced the many beings or gods into one divine 
being. It assigns to this God the character of father, whose task 
it is to control the terrors of nature, to reconcile men to the 
cruelties of life, and to compensate for the suffering and restric- 
tions that the communal life of culture imposes on man. The accept- 
tance of this line of thinking entails also the recognition of a 
spirit in man which enables him to see the unseeable, and to live in 
the intimacy of a child-father relationship, to anticipate the ulti- 
mate reward for good, and punishment for evil. In reality however, 
man is a being of instinct, which finds itself forced to relinquish 
these aims by a ruthless reality, and seeks consolation in an imagin- 
ary super-being. The Ego in the psychoanalytic system is an entity 
without specific meaning. Man is the highest of the animals whose 
destiny is none other than to maintain itself and its own kind in the 
most economical manner. 


Reference is made to the ideas expressed by the German idealists, 
for whom the Ego is a spiritual essence manifesting itself as spirit 
in the antithesis I--Not-I ,. As such it exists out of time. It is 
that which in consciousness and rationality posits itself and thus dif- 
ferentiates itself from the Not-I, from all that is object, finite 
and relative. The spirit for them is absolute, and its true character 


is freedom. 
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Schelling declared that the Ego can never be object--a thing, 
since in positing the thing (i.e., itself as object) it has already 
assumed itself. Nothing can be established by itself as a thing, 
that is, an undetermined thing is a contradiction. This constitutes 
the first description of an absolute I, or Ego, in which it differen- 
tiates itself from all that is object. In this differentiation it 
differentiates itself, and hence is in itself absolute and undeter- 
mined, Schelling further differentiates the absolute Ego and the 
empirical Ego, He considers it to be an error to think that the I 
(absolute) exists only in the antithesis, I--Not-I, 


In this description of Schelling the empirical Ego is derived 
from the absolute Ego,and thereby ascribes to the spirit also a 
psychological element. As absolute Ego, it has the capacity of self- 
awareness; as empirical Ego, it has awareness of experience. The 
Ego not merely sets itself in the antithesis I--Not -I, but it also 
participates in the psychic events in the form of activity, and there- 
by brings itself to expression. The Ego is no longer outside of time, 
but is included in the processes of which time as duration forms a 
constituent element, : 


Karl Jaspers is quoted as saying that being is that which relates 
itself to itself and to that which transcends it. The significant 
feature of this differentiation is the denial of an identification of 
the Ego with the Ego functions, or of any view which regards the Ego 
as a complex which has arisen out of these functions themselves. 


Osterreich goes further and declares that being (self) does not, 
cannot reside in the antithesis I--Not-I, but consists of an immediate, 
independent entity, which establishes the possibility of such an anti- 
thesis, and ascribes to the I a concrete character. It is here that 
one leaves the terrain of psychology, and enters upon that of anthro- 
pology and of metaphysical inquiry. Intra-psychic events are not the 
only manifestations of the Ego; there are elements that betray the 
uniqueness in value and peculiar significance of man. The Ego is a 
principle greater than all possibilities which it has at its disposal. 
Here Ego is a transcendent entity, the idea which is being. 


In summary it may be said that all relationships in which the 
Ego is described by having recourse to the basic figure I--Not-I, are 
static relationships, whether the Ego is seen as the center of experi- 
ence or the center of action. The Ego stands over against the world 
and seeks to maintain itself in it. Further, the Ego is identified 
with the total living person, as it is united with the physical aspect. 
In reality, man is only in part a a, nature. In another sense 
he may be said to have a physical nature, i.e., in having it he has 
detached himself from it. The static and determined nature of Ego is 
also seen where it is assigned a position where the unconscious and the 
Realitats-Prinzip mens. or where it is the battleground of these oppos- 
ing elements, 


Consciousness, as ran particularly emphasizes the separateness 
of I and the other, the Not~-I, In consciousness the other is reduced 
to a thing of which one has ap image. Being conscious of the other 
means having knowledge of the other. This knowledge is a power which 
determines the extent of my control over the other. As long as the I 
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is not capable of developing a self-awareness, but remains identified 
with the biological aspect of the self, this power is felt as a vital 
need, When, however, the self knows that it knows, then man stands 
apart from the other, ina kind of isolation. With the eruption of 
self-awareness comes the awareness that in his knowledge he possesses 
merely an image of the things. It includes an awareness of the in- 
timate union with and dependence on the body, the carrier of the sense 
organs, by means of which we stand in the world. Because of this 
necessary identification between the I and the self, i.e., the body, 
one can originally know itself only in that form referred to as em- 
pirical I. As self-awareness emerges in consciousness, this identi- 
fication of I and the self is broken, and the I begins to differentiate 
itself from the self. By this is meant not only that forces and 
strivings are observed and felt in the body from which the I differen- 
tiates itself, and toward which it adopts a rejecting attitude by in- 
voking norms and values which it has set for itself; more significant 
is this, that the antithesis, I--Not-I, in which the I was heretofore 
delineated, no longer relates merely to the "other" in the world of 
external reality, but now establishes a cleavage between subject and 
object. The I has placed the embodiment of the self not within but 
outside the self, assumed an eccentric position and has learned to 

say "no" to tendencies which present themselves within it, has gained 
self-control over motivations and recognized its freedom. The full 
significance of this lies in the liberation of consciousness from the 
sensory apparatus, and thinking has become "leib-frei", freed from 

its bondage with and within the body. 


The realm of ideas has assumed reality for the I, not reality in 
the sense of that which is bound to time and space, but rather a tran- 
scendent reality. Consciousness is no longer the understanding of the 


appearances of snes it has become the possibility to move in the 
world of idea, an O arrange reality in a hierarchical series of its 
own. Consciousness in this sense is a dynamic quality, it grows with 
the person. The isolation in which man in his identity and bond with 
the self is hereby broken, 


The attitude which the I can now take over against reality and 
also itself becomes dialectic, meaning that it can grasp the sense of 
reality and also of itself. It cam orient toward reality and make 
corrections in orientation. All of this is of paramount importance 
for psychic health. It is the capacity to objectify itself. It is 
the acknowledgement of a higher power which is pressed upon us in the 
apprehension of the meaning of reality, forcing us to take a second 
look at ourselves, even though this be in conflict with our wishes, 
and however difficult this may be. This dialectic attitude, in which 
one places himself questioning and listening before the meaning of 
reality, then to reconsider, is possible when the I sees the self as 
relative, and finite, and able to assert itself in the relation I-- 
Not-I. 


In sharp contrast to this dialectic attitude of the Ego toward 
reality as just described are the static relationships which were pre- 
sented earlier. They take their point of departure from an Ego con- 
cept stated in terms of having rather than being, i.e.I is not, it has. 
In particular, it has(possesses) knowledge of, and seeks to maintain 
itself in the world by learning to know it. The more man relies on 
this knowledge, the more he is aware of his isolation and his lack of 
power, i.e., his capacity to maintain himself. The outcome of this 





awareness is suffering. It is the outcome of the contrast between 
man's origin and his finite possession. The freedom that is his 

when he is free from himself (the body) in the world of idea, and on 
the other hand the hindrance of his possession, the lack of means, 
anchored as he is to the body---this contrast is recognized in suffer- 
ing. This suffering is an existential reality, and is inescapable. 

In this suffering the I is brought to the realization where its real 
being resides, that behind the relativity of the empirical I lies 

its transcendent reality. 


Now follows a further exposition of the dynamic relationships 
of the Ego, 


The Ego is not adequately described in the views that portray it 
as expressing itself in the various psychic functions, i.e., as center 
of Action. The Ego is related to the activities and processes which 
are carried out and completed in time. It also behaves in a striking 
manner with respect to time as duration, in the capacity to distin- 
guish present from past and future, to experience change, seasons and 
rhythms. On the one hand it is bound to the reality which: moves to 
completion in time, and in its striving toward self-realization is 
directed toward time; on the other hand it stands strictly outside of 
time. Thus, because the I is not involved in time as duration, it is 
able to experience it as duration. In the state of unchangeableness 
lies the possibility of experiencing change as change. It is both 
non-spatial and timeless. By not being in time it can oversee it, 
divide it and use it. 


~Consequent with the foregoing is the remarkable situation which 
the Ego occupies with respect to the psychic functions. The Ego can 
in a sense leave itself in an act;— al or express itself, and from 
an activity of its own make itself master of them. in "I think" and 


inner events, but that it participates in thinking, determines~content 
and direction, and in thinking gives expression to itself. 


The psychic functions themselves are to be regarded as instrumen- 
tal processes linked to the animal life of the body. Therefore the 
I cannot be identified with them, but I avails itself of them as an 
instrumentalist does of his instrument. This reveals that Ego stands 
apart from the functions themselves. It exercises direction and 
authority over the limited, imperfect means (the body), and always 
withdraws from it, in self-awareness to see "how it has gone." 


Here lies the creative character as indicator of the spirit, 

the self-realization in which it participates with reality. When the - 
Ego in self-consciousness has said "no" to the pressures of an instinc- 
tual urge, and in a conscious interplay of motives has captured the 
freedom to choose, it lays aside all possibilities in order that in 
one of them it may achieve self-realization. It pours itself into an 
act, giving a testimony of itself in reality into which it has entered, 
only to return immediately to see what has taken place. It does not 
exhaust itself in the act, as does the animal who is not free to behave 
differently from the manner determined for it. The Ego has had an ex- 
perience, it has learned and in the act has laid the foundation for a 


new development. 





The history of what has befallen a man is not remarkable in it- 
self. The manner in which he has responded to his lot, and what he 
has achieved is significant. This potential for individualization is 
never completed. Insofar as the I identifies with the self and finds 
a reflection of itself in its historical development, the past is 
kept alive and becomes determinative for the now. Yet not completely 
determinative. The true I is free to extricate (or elevate) itself 
from the past, to cause new possibilities to arise. It stands out- 
side of time and does not lose its identity in change. Man's identity 
is that of his true I, his individuality is a reflection of his true 
I, or its reflection in the body in which and through which it brings 
itself to expression. 


It will be recalled that human suffering was regarded as the 
outcome of one's awareness of dependence on finite, inadequate means, 
the body, its form. There is the compulsion to self-realization and 
the necessary limitation imposed by one's temporal possession. This 
suffering was said to bear an existential character. Similarly, the 
true I is confronted with another contrast. The I which can realize 
itself only in the deed, thereby casting itself into the relativity 
of time, subsequently withdraws itself and then sees it has fallen 
short. It is the contrast of a purpose striving for perfection, and 
the achievement in which the purpose miscarries. No purpose or will 
can be realized in perfection since the purpose itself is already one- 
sided or prejudiced at the outset. Man knows his possibilities, 
hence he is responsible and accountable. If he did not potentially 
embrace the infinite, the finite deed would carry no guilt. 


As suffering belongs with the knowing (having knowledge of), so 
guilt accompanies being, and so guilt is likewise an existential 
reality. .It arises inescapably from the necessary union of I with 
reality, in which he lives, and to which he must give himself if he 
is to realize and develop himself. The I suffers and is guilty be- 
cause in having and in being it strives toward self-realization. 
Some look for the specifically human in disposition, in capacities 
and in character. In the view presented here the body is seen as 
generality, as common, but the spirit as particular. Not attributes 
characterize man; of these he can divest himself, but suffering and 
guilt, of these he cannot divest himself. These he knows only inso- 
far as he has experienced his being in the transcendental sense, 
insofar as he is conscious of his freedom, and insofar as he has 
recognized his true I. Then he knows his true origin, and his suffer- 
ing and guilt are inescapable. It is this that is confessed in a 
faith in which the seers in Christ constitutes the principal 


theme. 


x * eK * 


Couched in different terms, the Ego concept is briefly stated by 
Fernhout as follows. Man is an organic totality consisting of a 
union of spirit and a somatopsychic aspect. The I is the created, 
non-material, immortal substance, which is the essential core of the 
person. The somatopsychic aspect is derived from the hand of God, not 
by an immediate act but by the secondary means of human generation. It 
isan organic whole in which the human nature is revealed. In this 
totality the paychic element is somatically bound, the soma is psychi- 


cally bound, 
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This psychosomatic organism is the self, or that in which the 
I realizes itself and expresses itself. The self includes the body, 
the instincts, feelings and intellect, all physical and mental 
realities. 


This totality as man was created in God's image, after His like- 
ness, that is, he is a thinking, feeling and willing being. As such 
he is called to know God, to dedicate himself to God in love, and in 
obedience to serve Him. In man's present estate he does not respond 
to his original calling. The knowledge of God eluded his thoughts, 
the love of God left his feelings, and obedience to God departed from 
his will. Man ceased, in the narrow sense, to be the image of God. 
In the broad sense, he retained the divine image, retaining the capa- 
city of thought, feeling and will, as such. Man still, by virtue of 
his nature, aims at arraying himself toward reality thoughtfully, de- 
votedly and actively, but this urge is no longer (by nature) directed 
Godward. 


The rational-moral condition of man carries in itself the free- 
dom and accountability of the I. This freedom is contained in the 
will, and in the sense of a preparedness of the I, to utilize avail- 
able energy ina will-process. The accountability is reflected in 
conscience, 'which is one'form of self-awareness. Man has a rational 
self-consciousness, and also.a moral se1f consciousness. That is, 
man is immediately conscious that he is a rational being, and in a 
corresponding sense, man is immediately aware of the moral state of 
his being. This awareness is present only in a formal sense; in 
other words, man knows that there is good and evil. What is good 
and what is evil must be revealed to him, i,e., by another means than 
conscience itself. 


The central thought and thrust of the Ego concept developed by 
Van der Horst is contained in the statement that man as spirit is 
free and responsible. This idea is upheld and defended by Charles 
Hodge in the section on Anthropology in his work on Systematic 
Theolo when he defines the nature of freedom as psychological 
certainty Man is free so long as his activity is determined by 
his reason and feelings. In neurotic and psychopathologic states 
man is less free, because his activity is to a lesser degree the 
conscious expression of his true I, or Ego. Insofar as man has a 
rational self-consciousness, and a moral self-consciousness he is 
free and responsible. 





It must follow, in my opinion, that if psychology incorporates 
the anthropological views as presented by this group, accepts and 
recognizes the spiritual nature of the Ego, psychiatric problems 
will take on a new character. Man will no longer be regarded as a 
being without guilt, who suffers accidently, or unfairly, and who 
is totally determined by predisposition and environment, Further- 
more, this view raises questions that have a bearing on the meaning 
of the symptoms and symbols of mental illness, and on the methods 
and goals in therapy. 


Voltaire once said that doctors were men who prescribed med- 
icines about which they knew little, to cure diseases about which 
they knew less, in people about whom they knew nothing. That was 
an unkind cut indeed, aimed at our professional forerunners. Yet 





we are ever aware of the truth that our knowledge as yet is limited 
and faulty. I believe that we are indebted to Dr. Van der Horst and 
his co-workers for making a contribution to our understanding of our- 
selves, and for their effort to give a responsible answer to this 
question, "Who am I?" 


* * eK KK KK K KX 
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THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF AN APHASIC CHILD 
A CASE STUDY. 


John Kamp, A.M. 
and Associates at the Elim School 


We at Elim deem it a privilege to be able to present this case 
study this evening. We trust that it will be of value to you in your 
thinking and we earnestly solicit your opinions and suggestions in 
this case. 


I prepared the report shortly after receiving the assignment 
last August to present a case study to you. It appeared to be true 
and indicative of the case as it actually existed at the time. How- 
ever, in the intervening eight months we have come to question the 
relative influences of the various contributing factors and in parti- 
cular the degree of aphasia present: Regardless, we have decided to 
present the original report to you and to append to it, by way of 
demonstration and remarks by Mr. Brenton and Mrs. Crookshank, the 
present findings. 


Previous to the actual presentation of the case in point, I have 
considered it the part of wisdom to briefly analyze the nature of 
aphasia for the benefit of those present not familiar with this 
atypical condition, and to provide a firm basis for bringing the case 
in point into its proper setting and perspective. 


Aphasia is a language disorder. In order to understand aphasia, 
therefore, it is necessary to know something of language and language 
development. Language is a set of symbols used by man to represent 
objects, feelings and ideals (Myklebust). They are either written or 
spoken. The lack of the ability to make an association between the 
symbol and the actual object is the condition known as aphasia. 


There are two main types of aphasia, namely, receptive aphasia 
and expressive aphasia. An expressive aphasic hears and understands 
the symbol such as "boy" but cannot say the word "boy" because of a 
deficiency in the ability to formulate language due to brain damage. 
A receptive aphasic can hear speech but cannot understand it because 
nerve centers in the brain having to do with the understanding of 
speech are not functioning properly due to damage to the brain. 


It is with the latter type, namely, the receptive aphasic that 
we will concern ourselves with in our case study. In summary then, 
we will concern ourselves with a child who cannot understand spoken 
language although she hears, with some reservations, spoken language. 
Because she does not understand spoken language she does not have 
speech. 


At this point an important word of caution. These children are 
often confused, even by specialists, with the deaf or hard.of hearing, 
the mentally retarded and the emotionally disturbed. Many of the 
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characteristics, behaviorwise, of the aphasic pertain also to these 
other types of handicaps. Proper diagnosis, it appears to us, can only 
be done through extensive observation. The case in point is a perfect 
example of this. 


Case #108 - Dorothy Brink, age 8, 
Ward of Elim Christian School. 
Assigned: Oral-Deaf Department. 
Progress: Excellent. 


Dorothy was selected from the nearly 100 pupils attending Elim for 
this case study for the following reasons: 


1. Dorothy has an unusual family history. One involving 
neglect, privation, parental alcoholism, court action 
and multiple foster home arrangements. 


Dorothy is now the ward of Elim. As such no family re- 
flections are involved in making this case study. 
Moreover, we feel that as a professional gathering you 
are fully capable of objectivity. 


Dorothy has a multiple handicap. In addition to being 
hard of hearing she has a degree of aphasia, receptive, 


type. 


Dorothy manifested a bizarre behavior pattern, atypical 
of hard-of-—hearing or deaf chiidren. 


Dorothy is the fifth child in a family of five children. She was 
born August 23, 1947. By this time the family had already drifted away 
from the church after a long history of discipline and had also come to 
the attention of public authorities. 


During early 1953, the home and family conditions had deteriorated to 
such a degree that The Family Court of Cook County took over custody of 
the five children. The parents had become chronic aicoholics. The child- 
ren were neglected in every way. 


Since no Social Worker of Reformed persuasion or one affiliated 
with a Reformed agency works in connection with this court, the Lutheran 
social worker in attendance was given temporary custody of the children. 
Four of the children were placed in the Maywood Home (an agency of the 
Lutheran Home Finding Society). The fifth child (Dorothy) was obviously 
handicapped and assumed to be deaf or hard-of-hearing. Since the Luther- 
an Institute for the Deaf is located in Detroit, Michigan, and because 
wards of the court may not leave the state, Elim was asked to provide for 
this child. This was done during May, 1954. 


However, during the considerable interim between the court action 
separating the children from the parents and her admission to Elin, 
Dorothy was placed in various foster homes. This foster home placement 
had telling effects on her behavior pattern. These we will enumerate in 
detail a bit later. ; | 





Upon admission to Elim we began to assemble as much information as 
possible on Dorothy. She was given complete Otological, Ocular, general, 
physical and psychological examinations. In summary these examinations 
deduced the following: 


Otological Examinations: Hearing loss --inner ear -- cochlear 
bilateral. Previously known, treated, 
hearing aid prescribed. 

Ocular Examination: Slight astigmatism. Glasses prescribed. 

General Physical Exam: No abnormalities. 

Psychological Exam: In general these reports were inconclu- 


sive. At this point I would like to 
quote or read parts of them. 








MARKED PARTS OF PSYCHOLOGICALS WERE READ AT THIS POINT. 


Thus we noted that in each report the examiner was careful to make 
an allowance for a hidden factor or factors that he felt were present 
and yet could not be accurately ascertained. By the time these reports 
arrived we too at the school had gotten to know Dorothy. After many 
lengthy staff discussions we determined or diagnosed her as an aphasic 
child, receptive type, with a hearing loss overlay, combined with social 
and emotional abnormalities resulting from the social background and be- 
havior characteristics of aphasic children. 


Treatment and Training of Dorothy: 


Dorothy's hearing loss was compensated in part with both portable 
and permanent hearing aid equipment. She hears (assuming that the hear- 
ing aid is functioning at peak performance) but does not understand. This 
condition accounts for her lack of speech. 


Aphasia is being handled by our deaf-oral department as is usually 
the case. Training follows the general deaf-oral methods, with modifica- 
tions. A brief demonstration will be given with Dorothy shortly. 


Of greater concern to us this evening are the psychological implica- 
tions involved. As indicated previously it is difficult to classify the 
various behavior characteristics between those generally associated with 
aphasia and those to be associated with her sociological background. In 
general in the aphasic child, we look for inattention, stopping and wait- 
ing, listening, aggressiveness, slow toilet habit development, confusion, 
misunderstanding and bewilderment. Of these Dorothy manifested distinc- 
tion between strangers and friends. This latter symptom, although an 
aphasia characteristic, could also be attributed to being shifted from 
one home to another. Everyone was "mommy" to Dorothy until recently, 
for example. We felt confident though that most of these characteristics 
would disappear as the aphasic condition was overcome. 





Dorothy did and to some extent still does manifest some behavior- 
isms foreign to aphasia. She was boisterous, demanding, jealous, domi- 
neering. In short, almost impossible to have in the home particularly 
if other children were present. When a new toy to be shared by all was 
introduced, Dorothy waited for the first opportunity to take possession 
and hide the toy in her closet. Gradually this turned to simply domina- 
tion in the play activity and has now largely subsided. 


She has manifested a subconscious fear of being deprived of the 
necessities and wants. She looks out for herself so to speak. Survi- 
val of the fitest. This we directly attribute to her early family 
situation where even the barest necessities of life were scarce and the 
children were left to shift for themselves. 


During the one and a half years that Dorothy has been with us we 
have seen much improvement in her speech, academic progress, and social 
behavior. Speech and academic training were begun unusually late. We 
usually begin this work by the age of five years. However, she is 
making steady measureable progress. 


Many of the mentioned behavior abnormalities have disappeared or 
receded. Dorothy knows that Elim is her home. She knows that her 
every need will be met. Her relationships with her fellow dormitorians 
has improved to the point where she is fully accepted by these other 
children. We must constantly guard against anyone showing any undue 
attention to her. You can see by her appearance here this evening that 
she is an attractive, likeable child. We have brought her in the company 
of others in order not to upset any of these patterns. Our deaf-oral 
children often do demonstration clinic work and they all take it in 
stride as if they were being given a routine oral examination. This is 
her impression tonight. 





THE CONCEPT OF THE UNCONSCIOUS IN PSYCHOANALYTIC 
THOUGHT AND SUGGESTIONS AS TO SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY. 


Klaire V. Kuiper, Medical 
Director, Besthesda Sanitorium. 


A very prevalent popular misconception is to regard "The Unconscious" 
as an ugly threatening Thing having its own independent existence and the 
thought that, like the appendix, we all would be better off if we didn't 
have it. 


However, properly used, the term is merely topographical denoting 
one of the areas or levels of the mind in which mental activity occurs. 
Freud in his "New Introductory Lectures" presents this diagram: 


_ — Perceptual-conscious 
(awareness) 


—_— 


~ ——“~Pre (fore) conscious 
(ready recall) 


—_. — ~ Unconscious (unawareness, 
unavailable 
to voluntary 
recall) 


The point I wish to stress here is that the evidence for the exist- 
ence of such an area or region of the mind appears so convincing that we 
must take account of this concept in our efforts to develop what we may 
call a Christian Psychology. The error we must avoid is rejection of a 
fact because we cannot accept the usual interpretations of its signifi- 
cance. 


An English psychiatrist, Dr. Ernest White, a professing Christian, 
has written a book entitled, "Christian Life and The Unconscious." The 
American edition of which was published by Harper in 1955. Further re- 
ference to this stimulating volume will be made later but here I wish to 
quote his description of the general character of unconscious mental 
activity together with his provocative suggestions as to how a Christian 
may regard this material. 


Says Dr. White: * 
THE’ UNITY. .OF THE..MIND. 


"One of the greatest contributions made by Freud to 
the understanding of human nature was the emphasis he 
placed on the importance of unconscious mental life and the 
part it plays in determining our thoughts, words, and | 
actions. The concept of the unconscious existed long 


* 
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before Freud. It may be traced as far back as Aristotle; 
and in the nineteenth century Von Hartmann, Schopenhauer, 
Herbart, and other philosophers and psychologists realized 
that there is an unconscious element behind human behavior, 
but their theories found no practical application, and so 
remained sterile. It remained for Frued to show the 
great importance of the unconscious in relation to behavior, 
and to neurosis in particular. By his studies of slips of 
the tongue, errors in writing and printing, dreams, and the 
phenomena associated with hypnotism, he showed that a large 
part of our mental activity takes place below the level of 
consciousness. Furthermore, by hypnotism, and later by the 
special method of free association and by the study and in- 
terpretation of dreams, he brought unconscious processes 
into consciousness, and so opened the way to a much fuller 
understanding of the mind than had hitherto been possible. 
His followers have continued the work which he originated, 
and the Psychoanalytical School has added to, and in some 
respects modified, his original theories. 


Another great name in the field of analytical psych- 
Ology is that of Jung of Zurich. He differed from Freud 
in several important directions, and has developed a line 
of his own which has contributed much valuable and fruitful 
material to psychological theory. 


Investigation of the unconscious has brought to light 
evil and destructive forces which are held down by repres- 
Sion, itself an unconscious mechanism. In it lurks a shadow 
self, very different from the conscious educated ego with 
which we are familiar. It contains strong emotions which 
have been rejected by the ego in the past because they were 
unacceptable, hidden hates and resentments which might 
well shock us by their crudity and primitiveness, and which 
appear more allied to the savage than to the civilized state 
we so painfully acquire and maintain. It is also the 
reservoir from which imagination, thoughts, wishes, and 
purposes derive their energy. It is the basic stuff of the 
mind -- crude, irrational, and often childish -- the untamed 
wilderness from which we laboriously wrest that portion 
which becomes the garden of our moral, educated, cultured 
selves. Its language is the language of pictures rather 
than of words, and it is rich in symbols closely allied to 
those occurring in the ancient myths of the human race. 

This similarity to mythical conceptions, and the fact that 
the same symbols occur in the dreams of people of different 
races and of differing upbringing and environment, led 

Jung to postulate what he called the collective unconscious. 
He thinks of each individual as possessing a personal uncon- 
scious derived from his own experiences, and therefore 
peculiar to himself. Behind this is the collective uncon- 
scious which he inherits from his ancestors. This inherited 
unconscious tends to precipitate certain images in the mind 
which Jung terms Archetypes, and the emotional content asso- 
ciated with these Archetypes affects the mind in various ways. 





Summing up these ideas, we can now form a concept of the 
unconscious as containing repressed experiences of the indivi- 
dual together with the emotional responses attached to these 
experiences. In addition, there are present more primitive 
elements derived from racial experience. Myths are racial 
dreams deposited in the course of history, and they are amen- 
able to analysis and interpretation in the same way as the 
dreams of sleep. Analysis shows that many ideas exist in the 
unconscious which have never been present in consciousness at 
all. The unconscious is a strange world, a world of primitive 
images, often of a bizarre nature, a world of passions, hates, 
and resentments quite foreign to the normal conscious self 
with which we are all familiar. In dreams and in insanity the 
veil is partly drawn aside. When we sleep, the external world 
is shut out, the higher intellectual and ethical areas of the 
mind are in abeyance, and the deeper, more primitive elements 
of the mind emerge in part from their hiding place. The hours 
of darkness and of sleep are the playtime of the unconscious. 
Insanity is a waking dream. The ego becomes flooded and sub- 
merged by the deep waters from below, and we get a glimpse of 
the repulsive and frightening monsters inhabiting the depths. 


There is, however, another side of the picture. Side by 
side with all that seems so evil and repulsive, there dwells a 
monitor exercising a powerful censorship over the evil. This 
monitor, which is called the superego, has punitive functions 
and is responsible for the physical and mental symptoms often 
associated with neurosis. It is as though there is something 
present in the mind which punishes the body for the sins of 
the soul, and finds satisfaction in doing so. On the conscious 
level this super-ego is equivalent to the conscience. 


Accompanying the monitor or censor is an image of what the 
person ought to be, an idealized conception which Freud called 
the ego ideal. This is often present in a lofty ethical form, 
and makes demands on the individual which he finds difficulty 
in satisfying. Like the super-ego, the ego ideal is only 
partly conscious, and is largely hidden in many people. It is 
built up from all the family, educational, and religious in- 
fluences brought to bear on the child from his earliest years. 
It is often very much repressed, especially where men are 
living evil lives, but it is there in every man. 


Jung believes that one of the Archetypes in the depths of 
the mind is the image of God. He bases this belief on what he 
has discovered in a very long and wide experience of psycholo- 
gical analysis of patients of many nations who have come to him 
for treatment. We must beware of the error of confusing this 
Archetypal image with God Himself; but it forms a striking con- 
firmation of the statement in Genesis that God created man in 
His own image. This image has become marred and buried by 
accumulated masses of evil, but it is still a component of 
human personality. 





We are thus presented with a strange hidden world of 
opposing forces. On the one side are the evil destructive 
powers which would, if given free play, bring about the 
destruction of the ego, and ultimately the destruction of 
ordered, civilized society. Opposed to these are the forces 
of the super-ego, exercising a continual censorship and re- 
straint, and, in alliance with it, the ego ideal, setting 
a standard toward which the individual must strive. Man is 
more evil than he would readily admit, but he is also more 
moral than he realizes. 


To those unacquainted with analytical discoveries, it 
would be amazing to see the lengths to which the super-ego 
goes in punishing the individual who seeks to evade its 
censorship. It produces in the mind intense feelings of 
guilt, either hidden or revealed, and accompanying the 
guilt, and partly derived from it, an immense variety of 
mental and physical symptoms. Before analysis, the sufferer 
is entirely unaware of the relation of his symptoms to the 
activity of the super-ego. He does not realize that his 
illness is the result of the intolerable conflict taking 
place in the depths of the mind. It is a law of the mind 
that conflicts tend to be externalized. It depends very 
much on the inherited disposition of the individual how 
far this externalization proceeds, and at what level it 
occurs. With some it goes no further than their conscious 
emotional states. With others it is projected into their 
bodies, producing various disturbances of bodily functions. 
With others again, their conflicts are projected on to the 
outside world, and delusions are the result of this extern- 
alization. 


Quite apart, however, from the study of abnormal mental 
states, there is ample evidence for the truth of the theory 
that conduct is largely motivated by forces arising from the 
unconscious. It is sometimes alleged that because modern 
psychology has founded its theories on studies of neurotic 
or abnormal personalities these theories should not be 
applied to normal, healthy people. How can the workings of 
the normal mind be deduced from conclusions derived from in- 
vestigation of the diseased mind? ? 


At first sight this would seem a very reasonable criti- 
cism, but however valid this line of objection may have 
appeared in the earlier years of the century, a great amount 
of evidence has accumulated to show that such an objection 
can no longer be supported. 


There are several lines of investigation which have been 
followed, apart from the study of nervous and insane patients. 
I will briefly indicate three of these. 


First of all, much time and labour have been devoted by 
trained psychologists to the study of children, and the re- 
sults of many of these studies have been published. Special 
methods have been adopted, suited to the youthfulness of the 
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subjects, and children have been studied from a very early 
age onward into adolescence. 


Secondly, a large number of adults have subjected them- 
selves to prolonged analysis in order to qualify themselves 
for undertaking analytical work. 


Thirdly, rich material has been supplied by biographi- 
cal and especially by autobiographical literature. Lives, 
letters, essays have been subjected to keen critical analy- 
sis and have furnished valuable ground for study of the 
mental processes of their authors. 


Other areas have been explored, of which anthropology 
and sociology are two outstanding examples. So that we can 
no longer say with any good reason that modern psychological 
theories must look for their support to the study of the ab- 
normal. It might be expected that the study of such an 
immense amount of material drawn from so many sources would 
lead to modification or even to rejection of older hypotheses 
and to the formation of new theories. This has in fact 
occurred to a limited extent, but there are some theories 

which have stood the test and which still form the basis of 
modern teaching. Amongst those which have stood their 
ground is the basic theory of the unconscious and the large 
part played by it in mental life. 


Modern research has demonstrated that we should no 
longer look to reason for the motivation of conduct. The 
motives driving men on to action arise from the hidden 
depths of the mind, and belong rather to instinct and emotion 
than to intellect. 


Intellect chooses, co-ordinates, and directs, but it 
does not originate the processes leading to action. It sits 
as a judge and selector, and acts as the court of appeal. 


The respective functions of intellect and impulse may 
be illustrated by the analogy of a car and its driver. The 
driver does not really drive. He regulates the movement and 
direction of the car by means of the accelerator, steering- 
wheel, and brakes. It is he who decides where the car shall 
take him. 


But the true driving-force lies hidden in the cylinders 
of the engine when the electric spark fires the explosive 
mixture of gases. The car is driven by a rapid succession of 
explosions whose force is transmitted by the engine and trans- 
mission gear to the wheels. So intelligence may determine 
the course of conduct to be adopted, but the impelling-force 
lies deeper. This need not imply, as some writers have stated, 
that modern psychology either dethrones or debases reason, 
After all, it is by means of reasoning that hypotheses are 
formulated. It is rather that the function of intelligence 
and reasoning has been more clearly defined. 





Seeing then that unconscious processes play so large a 
part in our mental life and in our conduct, and realizing that 
so much evil lies in the depths, theologians have very natur- 
ally asked how far redemptive processes as preached in the 
Gospel of Christ can affect the unconscious. Does the accept- 
ance of modern psychological theories lead to the conclusion 
that reiigious life is concerned only with the conscious mind, 
and that a very large part of human personality is left un- 
touched and unchanged? Are we also to infer that the Christian 
must remain in a state where much of his being is in rebellion 
against God, or is alien to God? 


Such conclusions would bring discouragement to the mind 
of any thoughtful Christian. Religious conversion would be 
reduced to a surface change, and sanctification would affect 
but a small and superficial portion of the total personality. 
The Grace of God would then be limited in its scope, and it 
would appear that redemption of the individual was limited to 
a superficial alteration of his conscious attitude and be- 
havior, leaving the well-springs of action at the mercy of un- 
conscious forces beyond his knowledge and control. 


Furthermore, such conclusions would appear to be contrary 
to the teaching of the Bible. The New Testament supplies abun- 
dant support for the belief that the whole body, soul, spirit, 
and heart of man are included in the work of salvation." 


* * * Kk K K * 


Another book of importance for the subject we are discussing is 
the exhaustive study "Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought." (Dryden Press, 
1955) by Dr. Ruth Munroe, Professor of Clinical Psychology at City 
College, New York. Although the existence of unconscious mental acti- 
vity and its vital significance in the functioning of the total persona- 
lity is recognized by all psychoanalysts, their disagreements in evalu- 
ating the material derived from the unconscious divides them into 
"schools" which are broadly either "Freudian" or "non-Freudian" with 
the latter again sub-divided. The differing theoretical bases of up- 
wards of a dozen such "schools" are comprehensively described and 
compared with Dr. Munroe. But of all these different interpretations, 
not one had as its starting point the Biblical teaching concerning 
the nature of man which would permit understanding the deviations of 
unconscious activity as the natural and inevitable consequence of 


man's total depravity. 


But this is not to say that we now have a simple answer to this 
whole matter by covering it with the blanket "sin" and letting it go 
at that. Rather, a host of knotty questions are raised such as those 
indicated in the concluding paragraphs of the quotation from Dr. White's 
book above. I would strongly recommend careful reading of this book, 
for even tho we may not agree fully with him at every point, we can be 
mightily stimulated to further thought and study. 





For example, he illustrates the effect of an unconsciously dis- 
torted concept of God with the following case reports from his own 
practice: 


Excerpt from "Christian Life and the Unconscious." Chapter entitled, 
"Concept of God", pp. 180-181. 


"Some years ago a businessman consulted me because 
he had recently become very anxious and somewhat depressed. 
His nights were disturbed by unpleasant dreams and bouts 
of wakefulness, he was losing flesh, and had become so 
worried and ill that he felt unable to continue work. He 
had always been rather nervous and timid. Strangely enough, 
the immediate cause of his breakdown appeared to be that 
he had been offered a partnership in the firm for whom he 
had worked for several years. Acceptance of a partnership 
‘involved much more responsibility than he had been accustomed 
to, --- and it meant that he would have to undertake duties 
outside the office where he would meet other people. Although 
he was efficient at his job, he felt quite inadequate to face 
up to. the added responsibilities attached to the new position. 
He had a certain amount of ambition, and the proffered part- 
nership would bring a very considerable increase in salary. 
His wife, who was a very energetic, pushing little body, 
urged him to take the new post. 


During the course of our interviews it transpired that 
he had been brought up somewhat, but not extremely, strictly 
by his parents; but apparently the person who made the 
strongest impression on him as a child was his grandmother. 
Grandmother was a chronic invalid who sat up in bed all day 
in a bedroom in the house where my patient dwelt with his 
parents. As a small boy he was often sent upstairs to 
Grandmother's room to be out of the way whilst his mother 
busied herself in her household duties. 


Grandmother was a dour Scot, strongly tinctured with 
Wrath and Predestination. She had a large family Bible with 
fearsome pictures of the Flood and of the Last Judgment, and 
used to read out of it to her small grandson. The wrath of 
God, the Day of Judgment, and the Books being opened were 
frequent topics of discourse. The fires of Hell were familiar 
topics. Althonghhe outgrew many of the childish fears en- 
gendered by such teaching, he still had a fear of Woman and 
a terror of God deep down in his mind. He was very much afraid 
of making mistakes, and the thought of responsibility increased 
this. Routine work in an office was all very well, but to be 
partly responsible for important decisions, to have to talk 
before other: people! Fear had become part and parcel of his 
make-up. One day I asked him to tell me how he pictured God 
when he was a child. Without hesitation he replied, 'Grand- 
mother with a beard.' He had professed Christianity for years, 
and was a member of a Church, but he never had much peace or 
joy in believing. 











In effect, the image of God in the depths of his mind, 
even in adult life, was that of a cruel monster, very differ- 
ent from the God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Another man, of middle age, who had been engaged in 
Christian work for many years, had never known the inner 
peace and security which belief in Christ should bring. 
When converted in his early twenties, his chief thought 
was that he had fled to Christ from the wrath of God. This 
implied that Christ and God were two separate beings, poles 
apart, one vengeful and hating, the other forgiving and 
loving. It was something like fleeing to mother from the 
wrath of father. Yet he said he believed in the Trinity." 
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Here, as I see it, is a thrilling challenge. For the real possi- 
bilities are positive and constructive. God created the whole of man. 
He designed the unconscious as something originally good. Although 
corrupted by sin as was every part of man, it too as part of the whole 
must be involved in the redemptive process. As co-workers with God 
in the development of our Christian lives it is necessary to understand 
ourselves as fully as possible. As parents, pastors, and teachers we 
can be more effective in meeting our covenant obligations to the 
children in our care if we understand the modes of unconscious as well 
as conscious influences upon them. 


How are we to meet this challenge to understand the unconscious 
mental activities in the light of special as well as general revela- 
tion? 


Probably the most obvious starting point would be greater con- 
tact with work already in progress in the Netherlands. Dr. Kingma's 
paper indicates some of this material. At our next conference we 
look forward to Dr. Daling's report on his observations at first-hand. 
Graduate study there by more of our number should be encouraged and 
facilitated. 


Clinical study and research by teams of psychiatrists, ministers 
trained in pastoral psychology, clinical psychologists, psychiatric 
social workers,and psychiatric nurses, cooperating in our mental 
hospitals and communi ty clinics would be very fruitful. . This should 
also include child study. 


Psychoanalytic techniques should be employed without hesitation 
or apology,keeping in mind the point made by Dr. Ray Jaarsma in his 
paper before this group last year that a technique or method must not 
be confused with theory or interpretation placed upon data obtained 
by means of the technique. Apparently well-integrated persons should 
also be studied in this way. 


From our educational centers contributions of utmost value would 
come from joint studies of Biblical data by our theologians and aca- 
demic psychologists - studies of such concepts, for example, as Rev. 
Heerema has introduced in his paper at this conference. 
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All of this and much more will require financial subsidy - perhaps 
through the establishment of a Foundation? But, most of all such a 
program requires dedicated men and women, who, while not bound in their 
thinking by human conventions and traditions, are unswervingly loyal to 
the authority of the Word in seeking to think God's thoughts after him. 
I have an intense feeling of urgency in this challenge and it is my 
daily prayer in which I believe all of you will join me that God will 
open the eyes of many young people whose native endowments qualify them 
for training in these fields to see this immense vision. 





DISCUSSION GROUPS 





At the Thursday afternoon session the conference divided into five 
groups to discuss various topics and problems brought out in the papers 
read at the Wednesday and Thursday morning gatherings. Following a dis- 
cussion in each group the conference gathered for a general meeting to 
hear reports from the various groups. The following are the reports 
that were read at the general meeting. 


Discussion - Group I. 





- Rev. E. Alan Richardson 


How shall we define psychology when we view man in his organic unity 
as a living being created in the image of God? Since the latter part’of 
the nineteenth century definitions reflecf a biological orientation of 
psychology. Prior to that all definitions assumed a Cartesian dualism 
of soul and body as separate substances or entities. Does the scriptural 
approach require a distinctive definition of psychology? If so, how shall 
we define it? 


A definition of psychology in the light of Christian anthropology is 
both necessary and difficult. Such a definition is necessary because 
neither a biological orientation nor the Cartesian dualism of soul and 
body are adequate bases in the light of Biblical revelation. It is diffi- 
cult because, in addition to the complexity of the relationship between 
theology and psychology, there is the problem of semantics. 


The discussion group which worked together on this definition was a 
heterogeneous one, composed of a seminary professor, a psychiatrist, a 
hospital chaplain, a psychology student, a seminary student and a pastor. 
As a result, there was some difficulty in inter-communication. While all 
accepted the topical presuppositions that man is an “organic unity", a 
"living being created in the image of God", there was some disagreement, 
at least verbalistic, as to the nature of the organic unity and of the 
image of God in man. This reflects the various disciplines through which 
the question was approached as well as the Calvinistic framework in which 
the group operated. 


The definition upon which the group agreed is this: psychology is the 
study of man as a total being and the evaluation of the mental and emo- 
tional functions of man as he relates to himself, to his néighbor and to 
his God. 


In defining psychology as the "study of man", we are referring to the 
ultimate concern of psychology rather than to a method of investigation. 
A study of man is not limited to man as such but includes the study of 
animals, of social institutions, customs and laws, and of theology, all 
of which make contributions in the understanding of man. Psychology in 
its relatively brief history as a science has developed toward a deeper 
inter-relationship between biology, sociology and anthropology, but, for 
the most part, has largely ignored the insights of Christian theology. 
Our conference is both a recognition of the need and a significant con- 
tribution to deeper conversation between theology and psychology in the 


rc 


study of man. 





The phrase "man as a total being” is an affirmation of the organic unity 
of man. Man cannot be understood mechanistically or fragmentarily, but 
only integrally and organismically. Any sharp ontological dualism is con- 
trary to the scriptural understanding of man. When man acts, he acts as a 
total being. The designations "mind", "body", etc, are thus recognized as 
a semantic device by which a distinctive function of the total being is 
characterized and systematized. Psychology is not the study of a "part" of 
man, but of that aspect of the total organism's activity which is called 
mental and emotional. 


Psychology is not only descriptive, but normative. It is concerned with 
the evaluation of data and not just with the collection of data, Since 
evaluation depends on one's total frame of reference, a psychology which 
may be called Christian is not just the addition of a theological dimen- 
sion, but is a Gé@dankenbildung, a thought-structure in which all data are 


evaluated. 


Psychology is primarily concerned with those aspects of the total organ- 
ism which may be called "mental and emotional functions". "Function" is 
not a wholly satisfactory term, since it is often used as antithetical to 
"structure". "Mental and emotional" each have a long history of various 
usages. The group did not attempt to specify or restrict the terms, but 
agreed that they would include the rational, the volitional and the affect- 
ive activities of man. 


In speaking of man's relation "to himself, to his neighbor and to his 
God", we would not imply that these are independent of each other. Rather 
they are three ways of looking at the total person at any given moment. 

To be involved in one aspect is to be involved in all. One's view of self 
cannot be understood apart from his relation to his neighbor, and the two 
cannot be understood apart from his relation to God. This is true in any 
combination of the three. What makes for a Christian psychology is not 
the tacking on of a theological dimension, but the whole Gedankenbildung 
which this dimension demands. Discussion questions two and three elaborate 
on this point. 


The group was limited in time and recognizes that the definition is sub- 
ject to various criticism. This, of course, is welcomed. Perhaps the 
Association will deem it advisable to rephrase the definition after further 
reflection. 


Discussion =—- Group II 


- Dr. J. D. Plekker - 

How shall we conceive of personality oriented to the scriptural unity 
of the person? In a biologically oriented psychology, personality is con- 
ceived as a summation of traits or experiences, or behavior patterns, and 
the like. Though current depth psychologies (dynamics) give it a deeper 
ground in human life than the cause-effect concept in natural science, 
they nevertheless look upon personality as a product of natural forces. 
Earlier psychology oriented in a dualistic view of man lacked a concept 
of personality. Does our view of man require a distinctive concept of 


personality? 








The concept personality must be based on scripture as well as the 
concept person. Both could be clarified by a better understanding of 
the person of God. 


Some discussion ranged around conscience in man as a reflection of 
the person of God, the natural forces, and the influence of our. com- 
mitted religious views on the understanding of personality. 


The diagram below was discussed. Personality, or the functioning 
person, was thought to be the subject of psychotherapy, conversion, 
and sanctification, while the person was thought to be the nucleus 
or core of man, which’is subject to regeneration, but not to human 
influence. The outline indicates other important aspects of man, per- 
sonality and its relationships, but time did not permit us to go into 
this. 
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Discussion —- Group III 





-~Rev. Elton J. Holtrop- 


In a psychology oriented to the scriptural view of man are we to 
think of three factors in man-making, I, heredity, and environment, 
instead of the usually mentioned two, heredity and environment? If 
so, how shall we relate them in the understanding of ourselves and 
others? What is our source of knowledge of the I or ego? 


In a psychology orientated to the scriptural view of man it seems 
evident that we are to think of man as more than heredity and environ- 
ment. There must be something back of and even before heredity which 
receives that which is inherited. The originally created I or ego 
receives that which is inherited and it lives in his given environment. 
This is the inner core of our being and the seat of our personal respon- 
sibility. This inner self often experiences a sense of guilt when he 
fails to utilize properly his heredity or to respond as hé should to 
his environment. Due to circumstances the I may at times even fail to 
be himself, This too may cause a sense of guilt. It is also possible 
for the I to rise above his heredity and environment. This may have 
been the case with Abraham Lincoln. Jesus certainly rose above his 
human heredity and environment. 


All of us have a responsibility toward God, ourselves and our fellow- 
men. In love we are to use our heredity and our environmental oppor- 
tunities to the glory of God, for self-development and for the welfare 
of our fellowmen. Unless the I does this he is not fulfilling his 
Christian obligation. 


This I is not set off by himself. He must however be aware of 
himself before he can be approached with religion. There must be a 
measure of self-awareness even for a sense of guilt. At the same time 
the ego is bound up with all its psychosomatic aspects. Man is a 
totality. The spiritual concept is interwoven with everything else. 
This inner core of man, this ego has been depraved by sin. In regen- 
eration he is touched by the Spirit of God and given new life. 


tence’ o can hardly be questioned. He is constantly presupposed but 
our knowledge concerning it is meager and in need of development. This 
is a field wide open for investigation. 


ges pert of knowledge of the I is first of all God's Word. The. exis- 
re 





Discussion - Group IV 





—~Dr.Robert F.De Haan ~- 


The demonstration of the learning of an aphasic child opened up a 
very practical aspect of our work which requires extensive knowledge 
of physiological and psychic phenomena in the development of a child. 
Is an atypical child qualitatively different from a normal child or 
merely quantitatively? Is a slow learner or a gifted learner essen- 
tially different or is the difference one of degree? How do our 
answers to these questions affect our work with children who are bor- 
derline cases or atypical? 


The question was raised as to whether an atypical child is quantita- 
tively or qualitatively different from a normal child. In attempting 
to answer this question our subgroup selected the following categories 
of children: normal and dull normal child occupying a range in I1.Q. 
from 90 to 110. Slow learning children are from 80 to 90. Borderline 
children are from 70 to 80. The educationally retarded occupies a 
range from i110 to 130. The gifted child is from 130 to 150 and the 
genius is from 150 and upward. Children of I.Q. above 150 and below 
70 were considered to be essentially different from normal children, 
That is, they are so extreme as to require radically different methods 
of education. 


The question was raised as to what provisions are being made for 
such essentially different children in the Christian schools. It 
was concluded that the Christian schools could serve these children 
better by providing more psychological services to help understand 
these children, to provide differentiated educational programs for 
them and by using community resources such as child guidance centers 
to a larger extent in order to help serve these children. 


Discussion - Group V_ 





-Dr. R. A.Jaarsma - 


The fact of unconscious mental activity and its potency in the dyna- 
mics of life were brought to our attention long before the development 
of psychoanalytic schools of thought, namely in the Bible. (Ps. 139:23, 
24; Ps. 16:7; Ps. 26:2, Rom. 7:14-23). Spiritually, that is in terms § 
of religious experience, we have recognized this fact as taught in 
scripture, and evidenced in personal experience. Psychologically we 
have only recently taken account of it. With a better grasp of the 
psychic processes involved, how shall we view the uncOdnscious in relation 
to the total personality? 


We attempted to understand the unconscious as it influences attitudes 
and behaviour of a person. 


1. The unconscious is the area of all forgotten experiences, 
thoughts, and feelings, pushed out of awareness of the 
ego but still potent in influencing everyday thoughts, 
feelings and actions. 





The presence of prejudice, in spite of our will to be open 
minded, was cited as an example of the ever-present force of 
the unconscious. : 


Since God's grace influences us outside our awareness, it too 
must be considered as an unconscious function. 


We must dare to face our most sinful impulses honestly and 
open-mindedly in order to truly understand our depravity. 
Honest investigation must not be confused with morbid (sin- 
ful), over-indulgent curiosity. 





TOWARD A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF OURSELVES 





- A Discussion in Mental Health - 





Panel Discussion 





Dr. John D. Kingma 


Our program, as you have noticed and as you probably have been 
notified, is a panel presentation taking up the subject "Toward a 
Better Understanding of Ourselves." 


The participants in this panel discussion are members of the 
Conference that is coming to a close with this meeting and I just 
wish to present them to you. 


Our Moderator is the Rev. Harold Dekker, who is a rather versa- 
tile individual. He is Professor of Missions in our Seminary, Dean 
of Students at the College here and he also served as Vice-President 
of our Conference and is serving as Moderator for this panel. 


The subject will be presented from four different points of view. 
The presentation, "As a Teacher Sees It", will be given by Mr. Matheis 
De Vroome, who is teacher of Physiology and Psychology at the Grand 
Rapids Christian High School, where he is also Registrar. Mr. Hudson 
J. Nyenhuis, Director of Social Services at the Bethany Home, will 
present the subject "As A Social Worker Sees It.""' We will then have 
Rev. L. Hiemstra, Chaplain at the Christian Sanitorium in Wyckoff, 
New Jersey, who will speak on "As A Pastor Sees It." He will be 
followed by Dr. Gelmer Van Noord, speaking "As a Psychiatrist Sees 
It." Dr. Van Noord is the*Assistant Superintendent of Pine Rest, 
and probably is well known to all of you. 


At this point I will turn over the floor to Rev. Dekker who will 
present the introductory speech. 


Introduction 





Rev. H. Dekker, Moderator. 


Mr. chairman, ladies and gentlemen. I think that the remarks 
which I am to make are dignified far more than they should be by 
calling them a speech. Actually we want to give an informal tone to 
this entire presentation. We will all remain seated and we will, 
particularly in the latter part of the discussion, be exchanging 
views and we welcome you to participate also as you like, although 
the primary emphasis will be on the questions which you ask. Since 


* Now Superintendent. 





the attendance is comparatively small it may be that you would also like 
to participate in the discussion. 


By way of introducing this. subject this evening and this panel, it 
may be of interest to you to know something about the Psychology and 
Psychiatry Conference which has convened here yesterday and today and 
which presents this forum this evening. This Conference is centered 
around the study of psychology, broadly speaking - centered around per- 
sonality, human personality, its needs and its interests. The basis 
of the organization is distinctively Christian. The Constitution which 
was tentatively adopted today says that the basis is the Bible as the 
infallible rule for practice and faith and as interpreted in the histori- 
cal Reformed creeds. 


The purpose of this Association is to develop various fields related 
to psychology in conformity with the basis. And, of course, the fields 
are rather obvious. They are medicine and particularly psychiatry, 
theology, education, sociology, and of course,psychology itself. The 
vocations which are represented in the membership of the group are such 
as physician, nurse, minister, teacher, social worker and again the 
psychologists. Means which have been used and are contemplated for the 
accomplishing of this purpose are the annual conference publications - 
so far the only publications are the Proceedings of the Conferences which 
have been held in 1954 and 1955. They are still available and if you are 
interested in having a copy you may contact Dr. C. Jaarsma. Should you 
like to place an order for the Proceedings of the 1956 conference, I 
am sure he would be happy to have such an order. Study and research are 
contemplated and other publications are planned for in the future. 


The discussion of this evening has been entitled, "Toward a Better 
Understanding of Qurselves," and by ourselves we mean the whole person- 
ality, the whole of man, that is, bodily and spiritually. We think of 
the body and the mind, and the soul - although I suppose the discussion 
will concern itself particularly with the mind and the soul with the 
mental and the spiritual. All of us are interested in knowing ourselves. 
We are interested in knowing ourselves as God knows us, and that very 
appropriate note which was struck by Rev. Richardson in our opening de- 
votions - that this is the only way in which we can know ourselves. 
Knowing ourselves immediately involves the matter of mental health which 
is a further statement of the discussion of the evening, Toward a Better 
Understanding of Ourselves - A Discussion in Mental Health. Physically 
to be healthy requires that one knows himself. Much of the doctor's 
effort is to make the patient know himself, to understand himself in his 
own physical condition. and his own physical needs. Newspaper columns on 
physical health often revolve around this very point of a person knowing 
himself and we want to set the discussion of the evening in this general 
context of mental health. We all have a concern with mental health and 
we are all interested not only in maintaining our health but also in ad- 
vancing it in different respects. None of us are altogether healthy. 
Different aspects of thinking are sometimes called mental hygiene too. 





There is a suggestion of an important perspective on the subject 
of this evening - - mental hygiene or, if you please, preventive medi- 
cine. As far as physical health is concerned, we concern ourselves, 
don't we, with diet, rest, and protection against climate and protec- 
tion against harmful bacteria, etc.? In regard to mental health and 
to spiritual health there is need for preventive medicine and all of 
the people who are presented this evening in our panel are certainly 
interested in preventive medicine as well as what you might call a 
more specific dealing with those who are particularly sick. Moreover, 
perfect health is always our goal =- especially mentally and spiritually. 
The Bible puts it that way, doesn't it? This is an interesting perspec- 
tive in the Bible. I don't know if it has ever struck you, but the 
Bible talks about sickness and health oftentimes without distinguish- 
ing between the physical and mentaland spiritual aspects of it. It 
just talks about sickness and health, man's sin and the affects of that 
Sin are described as sickness, and redemption is described as health 
or making whole. That, it seems to me, is a helpful perspective on 
our consideration of this evening. 


God's work of redemption is a work of imparting health and that 
pertains to the body and to the mind and to the soul = all three. In 
a sense we can speak of salvation and health as being virtually synonr 
omous. So in a personal way and then insofar as all of us have positions 
in leadership in families, communities,as ministers, or in institutions, 
we are all interested in this matter. Really, we are all sick but just 
some of us are more sick than others. We all need salvation and that 
perspective, that approach, has been plain in the history of the mini- 
stry, for instance, when the ministry has been described in the past 
years more than it is now days, as the cure of souls. When the Apostle's 
Creed talks about the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, 


and the life-everlasting, it is speaking of the processes of redemption 
toward full and complete health. As someone said in this conference 
yesterday, "In a sense redemption is psycho-somatic", and our presenta- 
tion this evening really deals with nothing less than redemption. 


These men who speak are servants of Christ in the broad processes 
of redemption. All right then, toward a better understanding of our- 
selves and thereby also the better to be able to help others. For 
our discussion in mental health the first speaker is Mr. Matheis De 
Vroome, teacher at Grand Rapids High School and who, among other things, 
teaches a course in Psychology. Mr. De Vroome will deal with this 
matter "As a Teacher Sees It.” 





As a Teacher Sees It. 
-Matheis De Vroome- 


If we are going to think a little while this evening about the 
relationship of the school to mental hygiene, I suppose we should 
first of all be clear as to the function of the school. Just what 
should we expect? Just what do we expect the school to do for the 
individual? In the past, and maybe I should say also the present, 
many would think of the school as an institution where information 
of various types is being offered, and if the children and the 
students will be willing to receive such information, well and good, 
they then receive an education. In other words, a school would 
exist just to train the mind. If that is the only function of the 
school there is no reason why I should be on this panel. Because 
then the question of mental hygiene in the school would be out of 
place. However, I do not believe the school exists just to train 
the mind. The school should also be concerned with teaching the 
children and the adolescent how to live. The reason for that should 
be obvious if we consider that the teacher and the school to a great 
extent take over the role of the parent. And certainly parents 
should be concerned not only with the adjustment which their children 
make with respect to various skills such as reading, writing and 
arithmetic, but parents should certainly be interested in that the 
child should make all other adjustments as a human being. For the 
child must learn how to get along with himself and with others. The 
child must learn how to control his emotions. The child must develop 
the proper habits of living, the child must learn how to satisfy his 
needs for security. He must learn how to love as well as how to be 
loved. In other words, he must learn how to be really human. Don't 
all children just naturally learn such things? Doubtless it would 
seem that many of them do, and for that parents and teachers should 
be profoundly thankful. But the stubborn fact remains that some 
children and adolescents do not easily make all such necessary ad- 
justments and then such individuals become problems to themselves as 
well as to the parents and teachers. As Rev. Dekker has just mentioned, 
many of our people today are very much interested in health, partly 
as the result of popular magazine articles and many advertisements 
that we may see and hear. As a result many parents are very willing 
to spend plenty of money in the interest of their own and their 
children's health. And that is very well but what about mental health? 


Surely mental health is just as important as physical health and 
it is frequently so intangible. And if mental health is lost to any 
degree it is not something that can be restored very easily by taking 
a few pills. Mental health is going to depend largely on the atmos- 
phere in the home, the spirit of love andmutual helpfulness which 
should exist in every home. And that is why children and young people 
suffer so much if they grow up in an atmosphere of rejection, in an 
atmosphere where parents fail to give the children the feeling of 
security and the feeling that they are loved and wanted. Just a few 
examples to illustrate what I mean. 





Here is a young boy of about eight who is becoming quite a 
problem in his classroom. He is in the third grade. He wouldn't 
be called a vicious boy but he is constantly doing the little irri- 
tating things that disturb the class. As a result the teachers had 
to punish him by frequently keeping him after school and even send- 
ing him out of the room on occasions. Upon investigation of the 
home situation, both the teacher and the principal became convinced 
that the reason the boy acted the way he did was because he did not 
get along with his mother. Surely the mother loved him and provided 
for his needs but she was of the undemonstrative type and did not 
show him much affection. His father had a different nature, but be- 
cause of the father's occupation the boy did not see much of his 
father during the week and so the boy was starving for lack of atten- 
tion. And since he, just as all other children, needed attention - 
some need more than others - he tried to get the needed attention in 
school. Being of average intelligence, he could not get it by good 
grades so he had to get attention by making himself a nuisance. The 
remedy — the teacher of course being aware of this should have tried 
to compensate a bit for this lack of attention at home —- but of course 
she couldn't take the place of the parent. 


Take the case of a boy in high school. In coming home with his 
report card his father noticed that no grade was higher than a C. 
He was highly displeased so he issued an order that until the next 
report card time the boy should go to bed every evening right after 
the evening meal. Finally asked whether he had talked the matter over 
with his parent, the boy said, "It's no use, he wouldn't understand 
anyway." Are you shocked at such treatment and perhaps wondering 
how the boy could ever get to study so that he could improve his marks? 
That father certainly has committed a terrible sin against his son and 


is driving him away from himself. I don't believe we have to wonder 
and be surprised if that boy should come to hate his father and every- 
thing connected with his home. 


One more example. She was a senior in high school and going 
steady with a young man not in school. During her senior year she 
threatened several times to quit school to get married. Why? Be- 
cause home meant nothing to her, only a place to sleep and grab a 
bite to eat. Her parents were both employed, unnecessarily so. The 
parents lived a life of tension and frustration, showing no love for 
each other, showing no love for the girl nor for her younger brother. 
As a result, when that girl did receive the love and attention from 
her boyfriend,she felt that home had no attraction for her at all 
and she was eager to leave. We did succeed in keeping her in school 
until she graduated, but I was not a bit surprised that within six 
months after graduation I saw her marriage license application in the 
paper and in this particular case I did not blame the girl a bit for 
an early marriage. 7 


As a result of one of our discussions in my psychology class, I 
have had confidential talks with several of our seniors, in fact quite 
a number of the seniors. I have found out that some of our seniors 
have many unhappy situations to contend with at home and I do not 
believe that all of them are of their own making. At times some did 
readily admit that they were not as appreciative of their parents or 
as sympathetic toward their home problems and their parents problems 
as they should have been. But I am also convinced that some parents 
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frequently fail to show the affection that they should and the under- 
standing of their children. They fail to realize that their children 
are growing up in an atmosphere which is responsible for much of the 
maladjustment in their children's lives. 


Now, whether our homes provide the proper atmosphere for the 
children or not, I certainly believe that the schools and the teachers 
have a responsibility with regard to the mental health of students. 
The curriculum should contain the proper courses which would promote 
mental health both for the present and the future. Or in other words, 
the curriculum should not be aimed merely at stuffing the students 
minds with facts and then neglect to teach them how to live. Extra- 
curricular activities should provide for the proper development of 
the qualities of leadership and cooperation as well as for the enrich- 
ment of personality. Proper facilities for counseling and guidance 
should be provided, not as something to be crammed down the. throats 
of all students indiscriminately, but especially for those who sense 
such a need and for those who are obviously confused and are wonder- 
ing about their future. Perhaps most important of all, the teachers 
should themselves be examples of well-adjusted adults, in order to 
give proper guidance and serve as ideals for those who are still 
immature. At this point teachers in a Christian school have such an 
advantage over others for if they give evidence of the fact that they 
are at peace with themselves and at peace with God, and as a result 
have the peace of God in their souls, they can really be examples for 
the youth. Certainly the children of God ought to be the most secure 
persons in the world. 


When there is lack of proper adjustment on the part of the student, 
the school too should do all in its power to be of assistance to the 
disturbed personality. Must there then be a psychiatrist on the school 
staff? No, but proper attention on the'part of sympathetic teachers 
and counsellors with the cooperation of the home, if at all possible, 
may serve as an emotional vitamin capsule which may prevent a more 
serious disturbance and bring about the desired readjustment. The 
old slogan "an ounce of prevention. is worth a pound of cure", is also 
good psychology, I think. 


* * *K * * 


- Rev.Harold Dekker - 


Rev. Wm. L. Hiemstra is a minister of the Reformed Church of 
America and is Hospital Chaplain at the Christian Sanitorium, Wyckoff, 
New Jersey. He will speak to you briefly on this subject of "As a 
Pastor Sees It." ; 


As a Pastor Sees It. 





- Rev.Wm.L.Hiemstra - 


I feel that I am making progress in these conferences. The first 
year I gave a paper for the conference, the second year I was Toast- 
master at the banquet, and now the third year I am speaking to the 
people. I am very glad to be the only representative from the East 


a) a 





and to have this important part on the program. 


I am sure that if I were given any specific instructions from the 
East, they would have me urge you, should you move Calvin Campus, that 
you should move it to New Jersey - it would be the best move you could 
make. 


I am to speak to you about "Toward the Better Understanding of 
Ourselves -—- A Discussion in Mental Health As a Pastor Sees It." I 
have some misgivings about this terminology of "mental health." It 
leaves to my mind mental connotations - gears and meshing of gears. 
And I think that the terminology of emotional health has some advan- 
tages over the connotations of mental health, and I think there are 
other people that might share that interest of mind. 


Now, I think that as a pastor one may have a real interest in 
mental health because the Christian minister is interested in the 
"more abundant life" - the more abundant life for himself and all those 
to whom he ministers. To be sure, life is made more abundant by inte- 
grating and understanding ourselves with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

I believe that the pastor may have and ought to have and want to have 
a real interest in mental health because of the more abundant life, 
and in addition in order that the fruits of the spirit may be more dy- 
namically represented and reflected in his life. (See Gal. 5:22 and 
what follows.) He should be interested in relating mental health to 
spiritual health. And so the pastor should have a real interest in 
mental health. Yet I think he should have a suboordinate interest in 
mental health. By that delineation I mean that spiritual health and 
mental health are not synonymous, at least I do not consider them to 
be such,and in the structure of Reformed theology. I do not think 

they should be made co-terminuus. Mental health is not the same as 
spiritual health. Even as it is possible for someone to be physi- 
cally sick, yet spiritually healthy, so it is possible also for some- 
one to be spiritually ill. To have embraced Jesus Christ as he is 
freely offered in the gospel and to have been reconciled unto God by 
Jesus Christ and having appropriated him by faith, does not preclude 
mental illness. He might be emotionally disturbed. I think there 
ought to be these distinctions. Yet these are not sharp distinctions 
so that the pastor is interested in spiritual health and the psychia- 
trist is interested in mental health, and the general practitioner is 
interested in physical health. Because of the unity of the person, 
there are these interconnections. Spiritual health is made most 

vital and most dynamic if there is integrated with life service to God 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour. If mental health is related to that 
it is very much enriched. 


Now I believe that the pastor, to phrase it slightly different, 
is interested in the development of personality. He is going to be 
interested in the development of Christian personality. And he is 
going to be interested in the development of Christian personality in 
his Christian labors among his people, utilizing the insights of 
psychology. It is incumbent upon him that he seek to apply the law 
of love, first of all to himself, and then to his neighbor and above 
all to God. Matt. 22:37-40, the summary of the law. Therefore it is 
spiritually healthy, it is also mentally healthy that Christians should 
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love themselves. And when I speak about ourselves, I mean our new 
selves, We are new creatures in Christ Jesus and it is that self 
which may really and legally love —- as God commands us in the law 

to love our neighbor as ourselves. It is a good thing that we are 
not always consistent with our own lack of self-love, for how much 
would we love others if we were? We would certainly do very poorly. 
So it is incumbent upon us in fulfillment of the law that we should 
love ourselves, love our neighbor and love God. I think we should 
love with the understanding and therefore we ought to understand 
ourselves in our limitations, in our predispositions, in our inclina- 
tions to understand our handicaps and that in which we are inclined 
to excell. In this connection I might mention that which may be de- 
veloped by another speaker - the whole matter of the mental mechanism, 
that we might be aware of our rationalizations. Let me illustrate. 


It is 4:30 in the afternoon and the pastor would like to get 
home for tea but there is one more call that ought to be made and 
he says to himself, "Oh, she probably isn't home anyway." So he 
goes home for tea and skips the call. Familiar rationalization. 
We don't have time to illustrate all those things but compensation 
and rationalization as these are very familiar. If we understand these 
things about ourselves we are helped in our pastoral ministry. There- 
fore it is true that in our program of the Christian pastorate we must 
utilize the insights of psychology and of mental hygiene, so that we 
understand the needs of people in crisis. We should be aware of the 
fact that in a present grief experience the person is associating the 
other grief experiences he has had. Then we should also know about 
the various problems of people, thé problems of doubt and the like.- 
These problems occur at different ages; during puberty, during adoles- 
ence, during middle age, and yes,even old age. In all these various 
areas we need a better understanding of mental health. With better 
understanding we are better equipped to love our neighbor and fulfill 
the dynamic pastoral ministry. 


In that program also there is to be a love for God. Our love 
for God is also increased and made more fruitful as we come to under- 
stand Him, to understand Him in his Word, and understand Him in his 


entire revelation. 
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- Rev.Harold Dekker - 


The next speaker is a social worker connected with the Bethany 
Home of this city. Mr. Nyenhuis. 





a 


As a Social Worker Sees It. 





Hudson J. Nyenhuis. 


Our mental health will affect our every day getting along together. 
Even small irritations can grow large within an individual or family, 
to such proportions emotionally that a person loses perspective. People 
are not happy, are not able to get along with one another as easily, 
and are not able to produce as effectively when their basic feelings 
of well being are off-balance. It is the role of social workers to 
help troubled individuals and families to realize some of the feelings 
which are making their life unbearable. Only in this way are they able 
to be mentally happy people and only mentally happy people are able to 
be constructively concerned about the welfare of their neighbors and 
community. 


Social workers come in contact with mental heaith or the lack of 
it in the role of the school,social worker, or the visiting teacher 
where they are concerned about the unhappy child who stares off into 
space, the quiet unnoticed child, the bully who continues to push 
other children around. The mental health goal is to help the child 
become happier in his family, thereby enabling him to produce more 
adequately in his school work. It goes without saying that children 
are the products of families and often time when families are upset, 
the children are upset also. Health is available to these youngsters 
by individual attention, by talking with and evaluating the problem 
with their parents and teachers. Perhaps the visiting teacher can be 
of the greatest service by suggesting other community agencies which 
are able to give a more concentrated amount of help to this child and 
his family than the visiting teacher or than the child's own teacher 
is justified in doing. 


The social worker in a children's agency helps children in trouble 
to face the very real experience of separation from their parents. The 
staff at a children's agency gives help in terms of food, clothing and 
shelter and works with substitute parents who are able to give love 
and affection during the time that the children have to be separated 
from their own parents. Parental neglect and dependency are tremen- 
dously disturbing adjustments for children. Children need a lot of 
help in facing new situations and people in order to come through this 
experience in as mentally healthy a condition as possible. 


Concurrent with his work with children, the social case worker 
is attempting to help the parents work at the reasons for the family's 
breakdown and to help them arrive at the solution to the problem. 


Trained social workers in a children's agency also work with the 
unmarried mother. This is an unhappy situation for all those involved. 
Helping a mother look at the many aspects of her situation and help- 
ing her think through the best plan for her child and herself in her 
unique situation, is the role of the social worker. What might be a 
constructive plan for one mother might be just the opposite for 
another. Her experience with a social agency might be thinking through 
medical or legal steps. It may be her first experience at finding some- 
one who is interested and willing to listen to her and to think with 
herabout her. problem.If the mother can be helped to face some of the 
reasons why she got into this difficulty, her experience with the 
social agency may be most meaningful, enabling her to lead an emotion- 
ally healthy life in the future. 
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Social workers and family agencies sometimes deal with marriages 
where there are continued irritations, strife, and tensions. Although 
divorce may seem to be the only way out for a particular couple and 
their children, professionally trained social workers through marital 
counseling and guidance at a family agency are able oftentimes to re- 
new a family's interest and devotion by assisting a family to see 
some of their limitations, to face some of the basic reasons contribut- 
ing to the breakdown of their marriage and to enable them to be more 
creative mentally healthy parents. Helping to buy coal or groceries 
however may be of more immediate need to a family than the discovering 
of the basic causes of their disintegration. 


Facing admission to a mental hospital by both the patient and the 
family of the patient is often a frightening experience. Trained 
psychiatric social workers in many mental hospitals help the patient 
and his family work through the fears and reservations and often ob- 
tain social histories. The possibilities of facing the community at 
large after being in the protective environment of the hospital is 
another tremendous hurdle. It is at the time of discharge that the 
psychiatric social worker again becomes very active with the patient, 
his family, and the community in terms of the total mental readjust- 


ment period. 


Social workers often see children, young people, and parents be- 
fore it is too late or at the point where they feel that they have 
reached the end of the road. It is often at this point that people 
are most susceptible to help. Although sin may be basic as a cause 
for social difficulties, Christian social workers cannot begin by in- 
doctrinating troubled children and parents with religious principles. 
We must help a family or a child over the particular hurdle which 
seemsto be overwhelming before he can free himself sufficiently to 
even discuss spiritual things. Social workers are certainly not all- 
knowing, but it often helps the client to have a third person ina 
more objective role to enable them to see the problem and to help 
them examine certain alternatives for meeting their difficulties. If 
we can help parents and children to think through themselves and to 
know themselves better, they will be more able to accept their respon- 
sibilities and thereby lead more happy lives. Understanding why we act 
as we do is one of the most basic steps in helping others and helping 
ourselves toward a more mature, mentally healthy and spiritually alive 


life. 
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Rev.Harold Dekker 


Now we will hear from one of the psychiatrists at Pine Rest, 
Dr. Van Noord. 





As a Psychiatrist Sees It. 





- Dr. Gelmer Van Noord - 


This business of every day living is a big one and I should like 
to add that the ideas here expressed, I think, have been and are, when 
put into effect, probably of great value to all of us. 


The fact of the matter is that we can live better when we under- 
stand ourselves better but we can live better, and we do live better, 
when we are able to give love. But we also, in order to have a well- 
. rounded out life, must be able to be loved. We must be able to love; 
we must be able to be loved. When we love someone we give of our- 
selves; we make somebody happy and we make for an easier situation. 
We cannot all do that - we cannot do that to everyone or everything. 
When we permit ourselves to be loved then we, as it were, put our- 
selves at the disposal or into the debt of the individual who loves us 
and it is that very fact that I would like to draw to your attention 
by way of mentioning it - that the life which we must learn to live 
has as one of its aspects, the ability to love and be loved. In the 
understanding of the self, as Rev. Dekker told us in his introductory 
remarks, we certainly have to work at it. It doesn't just come to us. 
We will find if we are to understand ourselves we are going to find 
an individual beneath whom we do not like very well and we must there- 
fore start out with the idea that we are going to try to be perfectly 
honest with ourselves. It is impossible to understand ourselves and 
understand others unless we are honest with ourselves. And it is 
right there where my good friend Rev. Hiemstra would put the mental 
mechanisms. 


I would like to add a story about the man who was coming home 
from work one spring afternoon. It is fishing time - we are going 
to have that situation coming up soon - and a man likes to go fishing 
very much. But on his afternoon off he just feels that he must spend 
it in cutting the grass because he already has skipped cutting the 
grass on several of his afternoons off. He knows that on this beauti- 
ful day, when he gets home, he is going to be faced with the dire 
necessity of walking behind the lawn-mower and getting the lawn into 
Shape. He gets home and finds this beautiful, young, fresh, tender 
grass well-grown and thickened and those around him think he has a 
wonderfully beautiful lawn, and so does he. However, he looks at it 
from a little different light - he looks at that young tender leaf 
and thinks, "Supposing I should cut all these young tender leaves right 
down to the ground, then what would happen? The sun.is pretty hot 
today - I think it might burn the grass. Besides, I have been told 
that when you cut the grass too early it roots on the surface and not 
down deep as it should. I certainly shouldn't cut the grass, my 
lawn mower is set too deep. I don't know what I should do." He then 
decides, perhaps out of sheer boredom, that he should go fishing - 
and so he does. 


Now, that is all right to do. It is a good thing to do. It is 
not a good thing to live that way, by doing something you want to do 
just because you want to do it and neglect that which has to be done. 
But if you recognize the relative value of one thing as over another, 
you will come a long ways. We will know what we are judging. We will 
know what value it is in our lives. We will be able to be a better 
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understanding individual in the community. We will not be shirking 
our duty. We will laugh it off that we substituted what we purely 
and simply want to do for what we thought we should have done because 
after all who said we should do it - we ourselves did. 


I would like to add this comment to the discussion so far. We 
are often faced with the fact of an individual who becomes mentally 
ill. We are not talking about that tonight. We are trying to keep 
from becoming ill in our emotions. We are trying to be well and, 
of course, the way a physician sees this business of our understanding 
ourselves or "Toward a Better Understanding of Ourselves", as one of 
prevention of the disease itself. But when it comes, this kind of a 
medium should indicate to us that we are dealing then in a field in 
which there is a great deal of thinking going on. There is a great 
deal of people's interest in it and to enter into a hospital for the 
treatment of it we should, if at all possible, try to develop the 
idea which we at Pine Rest have been trying for so very long to do 
and with some success but certainly not complete, of having a place 
where one can go for treatment and-«not have the fear attached to it 
that once has been attached to entering a mental hospital. Entering 
into a hospital of any kind, of course, is not a good thing. None 
of us like it - none of us would do it - it causes hardship. Entering 
a mental hospital for the relief of an emotional upset is not nearly 
the great task that some people would have us think. In the knowing 
of ourselves to our knowledge of our fellowman , when we consider 
ourselves and consider our fellowman, we not only want to know that 
we are a body and a mind and that we are a spirit but we want to 
realize that we are created in God's image and that we are spiritual 
and that all of our motivating forces in our personality are, if we 
are Christians, influenced by this knowledge that Christ is in our 
lives. That is a highly necessary concept it seems to me for any 
kind of satisfactory life. That is a.highly necessary concept for us 
as Christians to understand and it is necessary too for us to put it 
just where it belongs in our thinking. No, I don't mean to say that 
we can or cannot put Christ into our lives at our will. We cannot, 
of course, do that but this idea that we are Christians, that we are 
body, that we have a soul, that we are mind and we need to keep before 
us that all of our ideals, our goals, our hopes, our aspirations, 
are influenced by this factor of Christianity. It is there and we 
want to have Christ in our lives. We must of necessity so live, so 
understand our fellow-beings that we recognize that factor. Some- 
thing which sometimes is cut out of discussions and I didn't realize 
this myself until Rev. Heynen pointed it out to me and I think it is 
a most important thing - we tend to particularize so-much. How should 
we think, how should we live, what should we do, what brings me happi- 
ness, where is my satisfaction, where is my frustration coming from? 

‘But we forget that we are not body and mind and spirit only, but more 
than that - we are Christ's. 
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Questions from the Audience. 





Question — to Rev. Wm. L. Hiemstra: 


I have a great deal of trouble expressing myself in a group. 
It scares me terribly to get up to speak or lead in prayer. 
Is this an indication of an inferiority complex and if so 
how can I get over it? 


Answer — by Rev. Hiemstra: 


With reference to this problem, I think it would be helpful 
for you to discuss it with someone. I do not'‘think there is 
very much I could say with just this information you have 
given me. There are many people — very normal people - who 
are not loquacious. It is very good that we have some people 
who don't talk very much. It is true also that perhaps be- 
cause of lack of experience that you have difficulty in 
getting up to speak or lead in prayer, particularly if in 
early life you have been led to believe that this is very 
difficult. There may be some other reason perhaps why you 
have this difficulty. I think that perhaps you might experi- 
ment with brief prayer, spoken prayer in a small group, in 
your family situation, or perhaps writing it out and praying 
that aloud. These are all suggestions that might be helpful. 
I would just make this answer on the basis of the limited 
information that I have. 
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Question = to Dr. Gelmer Van Noord: 


Assuming that the means are available, is it advisable for 
a relatively normal person to undergo or to be psycho- 
analyzed in order to gain a better knowledge of himself? 


Comment = by Rev. Dekker: 


I believe there are some who advocate that a relatively normal 
person should undergo psycho-analysis in order to gain a 
better knowledge of himself. I know there are some seminaries 
which believe that all seminarians should be psycho~-analized. 
Maybe there is something special about that. 


Answer - by Dr. Gelmer Van Noord: 


This is assuming that the means are available. Well, some- 
times you have to skirt around the fringe areas. We hear 
quite a bit of that. I would say it is necessary to undergo 
deep psycho-analysis in order to gain a living if you want to 
be a psycho-analyist. 
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Question to Dr. Gelmer Van Noord: 


Is a competitive system in schools conducive to mental health? 
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Answer - by Dr. Van Noord: 


I think that the competitive system in schools definitely is 
conducive to mental health. It is the way a competitive system 
is brought to bear upon the child and it is the adjustment of 
the child into the system that sometimes gives criticism to 
competition, Competition to children is like food. There are 
two things that children need and need badly which seem almost 
paradoxical at times. They need competition but they need 
benevolent competition and they need to feel just like the 
other fellow. There is nothing a child needs more than the 
idea or feeling that he feels the same or can act the same as 
the boy next door. He can wear torn pants with pleasure if 
the fellow next door wears it the same way. He can have com- 
petition and it will do him good - it toughens him up. 
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Question —- to Mr. Nyenhuis: 


Is' the average social worker qualified to deal with emotional 
difficulties in children and parents? 


Answer - by Mr. Nyenhuis: 


I will try to answer that in this way - that it would depend, 

I think, on the definition of what is thought of as "average 
social worker." I think that if we think of a trained social 
worker who has had two additional years of graduate training 
beyond his four years at an accredited college, and that during 
this time he has been involved in,.an internship closely super- 
vised and constantly practicing and dealing with these problems 
by those who are highly qualified in this field, then I would 
say that if we think of this as the “average social worker" 

he would be qualified, with the help of others in the field. 
Let us say, as I said before, we don't think of ourselves as 
social workers being ali-knowing. We do enjoy working as a 
team with psychologists, with the psychiatrist and with the 
social worker. I think this team approach is something that 


we would advocate in a big way. 
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Questions- to Mr. Matheis De Vroome 


1. What is the nature of the facilities for counseling at 
Christian High? 


2. What has: your school done about a guidance and counseling 
program for your students? 


3. Since not all teachers are capable as counselors, should 
not the students have a special person to whom they can go? 


4. If guidance and counseling are _so important for young 
people, why do nat our Christian High Schools have trained 


counselors? 
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Answer - by Mr. Matheis De Vroome. 


These questions are quite closely related. The nature of the 
facilities for counseling at Christian High now — we do have 
some facilities but not as much as we would like. Mr. Hoekenga 
and myself spend quite a bit of our time, as much time as our 
other duties permit, in counseling students, particularly with 
respect to their future courses in school and after graduation, 
We have also recently initiated a program for giving aptitude 
tests to the sophomores,which is in the second year,and ought 
to give some help in the future along that line. We are present- 
ly working on a more extended program for counseling. It is in 
the talking stage and we hope that we will be able to doa 
little more about that in the future. 


Should the students have a special person to whom they can go? 
Yes and no. I don't believe that every student is going to 
feel perfectly at home with a certain,particular teacher. I 
believe: they frequently are going to feel much more at home in 
talking over their particular problems with a certain person 
rather than having to go to a definite counselor. Professional 
counselors are all right and I think that in a large school 
system they could very well fill a certain particular spot, but 
to compel every student to have to talk to a special counselor 
is going to make it seem too much like a routine matter in our 
estimation and more or less a grinding out something on a 
factory=like basis. Frequently students are going to feel 

much more free to talk over their problems with a teacher in 
whom they have special confidence and that is why I think 
teachers sometimes can be fully as effective as a counselor - 
a special counselor. That is not to say that we don't believe 
there is to be some teachers especially trained for that and 
specially designated but not necessarily that it has to be a 
special person. This I think also answers the other questions. 
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Question - to Rev. Hiemstra: 


Why does the average pastor seem or appear to be indifferent 
to the study and knowledge of personality difficulties? 


Answer - by Rev. Hiemstra: 


The average pastor may not be indifferent to the study and 
knowledge of personality difficulties. I may not be indiff- 
‘erent toward a person with this difficulty but I may not 
know what to do and because I don't know what to do, I 
appear indifferent to his problem. 
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Note —- The recording of this panel left some gaps here and there 


that we could not supply. The discussion continued beyond this 
point, but there was no further tape available. 
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PROGRAM 





~ Wednesday, April 4, 1956.- 


Registration ~- 9:00 o'clock 
Calvin Seminary Building - Second Floor 
Morning Session - 9:30 ~ 12:00 o'clock 
Opening of the Conference by the General Chairman 
Dr. John D. Kingma 
Chairman of the morning session . R. Heynen 
Devotions . C. Van Heukelom 


Campus Welcome President William Spoelhof, Calvin College 


Session Topic —- BIBLICAL DATA AS GROUND FOR OUR THINKING 
Rev. E. Heerema 


General Discussion. 


Afternoon Session —- 2:00 to 4:00 o'clock 
Chairman Dr. Robert F. De Haan 


Session Topic —- PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF BIBLICAL DATA 
Dr. John D. Kingma 


General Discussion. 


Evening Session 


CONFERENCE BANQUET - 6:30 o'clock 
(Calvin Commons) 


Chairman Dr. John D. Kingma 
Devotions 

Dinner 

Group Singing....... 

Toastmaster 

Special i ee Ritsema - Accompanied by Marian Gelder 
EVENING TOPIC - 8:00 o'clock 


A Case Study of Aphasia........... ‘ J. Kamp and others 


Discussion. 
of en en 





Program (continued) 
Thursday, April 5, 1956 


Morning Session - 9:00 to 11:30 o'clock 
Chairman . R. A. Jaarsma 
Devotions 
Session Topic - AN APPRAISAL OF THE UNCONSCIOUS AS UNDERSTOOD 
IN MODERN PSYCHO-ANALYTIC THEORY 
K. V. Kuiper 
General Discussion 
Afternoon Session - 1:00 to 4:30 o'clock 
Business Meeting - 1:00 - 2:00 o'clock 
Chairman . John D. Kingma 
Agenda 
Session Discussion —- 2:00 to 4:30 o'clock 
Group Meetings and General Meeting 
Dr. C. Jaarsma will give a brief survey of problems presented 
in earlier papers and discussions. The conference will di- 
vide into groups for discussions and will return for a general 
session to hear and discuss results. 
Evening Session —- 8:00 P. M. Calvin College Chapel (Public Meeting) 
Chairman Dr. John D. Kingma 


Devotions 


Group Singing Leader: Mr. J. P. Hoekenga 


Introduction of Symposium - 


Topic: TOWARD A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF OURSELVES: A Discussion 
: in Mental Halth 


Rev. H. Dekker... peerven sea eeeG@erater 
Mr. M. H. De Vroome AS A TEACHER SEES IT 
Mr. H. Nyenhuis..... AS A SOCIAL WORKER SEES IT 
Rev. W. L. Hiemstra... .+++++s-++AS A PASTOR SEES IT 
Dr. G. A. Van Noord............AS A PSYCHIATRIST SEES IT 


Questions from the audience 


Discussion 





CALVINISTIC CONFERENCE ON PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


Minutes of the Business Session of the Conference 
Thursday, April 5, 1956. 


The session was opened with prayer by the Conference Chairman, 
Dr. J. G. Kingma. 


The executive secretary read a report of the activities of the 
Conference Committee for the year 1955-1956. The report was re- 
ceived for information. 


A letter was read from the Board of Bethesda Sanatorium expressing 
the Board's appreciation for the work of the Conference and their 
eager desire to see this work progress. This letter was received 
for information and thankful acknowledgement. 


The treasurer made the following report: 
April 1955 
Receipts: 
Balance turned over by Dr. J. D. Plekker $ 182. 
Additional receipts via Dr. Plekker 4. 
Proceedings (1954) Zz. 
Proceedings (1955) 185. 


Total Receipts 


Disbursements: 
Church Herald 4. 
Banner 33. 
Calvin (paper, stencils, etc. for minutes, 
proceedings, correspondence, etc.) 120. 
Secretarial Services i 86. 
Travel Expenses (committee member) 8. 


Total Disbursements 253.63 





April 1, 1956 - Balance $ 119.42 


Copies of the constitution formulated and proposed by the Confer- 
ence Committee had been distributed on Wednesday. After some 
consideration of certain part of this document, the Conference 
passed the following motions: 


a. We proceed to organize as an association. This was adopted 
unanimously. 

b. In view of the brief time that can be given to the discussion 
of the proposed constitution, we adopt this constitution in its 
general framework and proceed to operate under it — for the 
coming year, and instruct the Conference committee to restydy 
it in the light of the discussion for the purpose of revision 
and distribution prior to the next convention. 





It was communicated by a member of the Conference that Dr. Mulder, 
President of Western Theological Seminary, invites us to confer 

with him with reference to the possibility of this Seminary to 

serve as host to the Conference the following year. The Conference 
went on record as favorable to the idea and instructed the comm’.ttee 
(now Board of Governors) to confer with Dr. Mulder. 


The executive secretary was instructed to send letters of thanks 
to Calvin College as host, and to others responsible for the suc- 


cess of the Conference. 


The Conference expressed their thanks by unanimous vote to the 
executive secretary for extensive work in connection with the Con- 


ference. 


From a slate of candidates submitted by the Conference Committee 
the conference selected the following to serve as Board of Gover- 
nors under the tentatively approved constitution: 


Miss Cornelia Bratt 

Dr. Robert F. DeHaan 
Rev. Edward Heerema 

Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma 
Dr. John G. Kingma 

Dr. Carl Kromminga 

Dr. Klaire V. Kuiper 
Rev. E. Allan Richardson 
Dr. Gelmer A. Van Noord. 


The business session adjourned at 2:15 P.M. 


Cornelius Jaarsma 
Executive Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
~ FOR THE YEAR 1955-56 - 


Following the 1955 Conference, the newly elected Conference Committee 
(Edmund Clowney, Harold Dekker, Edward Heerema, Cornelius Jaarsma, Ray- 
mond Jaarsma, John Kamps, John Kingma, Klaire Kuiper, and James Split, 
Robert DeHaan could not be present) met for organization. Dr. Klaire 
Kuiper presided. At this meeting the following officers were elected: 
President, John Kingma; Vice President, Harold Dekker; Executive Secre- 
tary, Cornelius Jaarsma; Corresponding Secretary, John Kamp; Treasurer, 
James Split. 


From their number the Conference Committee designated the following as 
Executive Committee with the assigned task of preparing the agenda for 
the Conference Committee meetings and carrying out decisions of this 
Committee: Harold Dekker to serve as chairman, Edward Heerema, Cornelius 
Jaarsma, and James Split. 


The Executive Committee held its first meeting on Monday, June 6, 
1955 at Calvin College. The Committee formulated a tentative program 
and set a date for the meetings of the Conference Committee, either 
August 24 or 31 as preferred by the membership. 


The Conference Committee met in a full-day session on August 24, 1955 
at Calvin College. All members were present with the exception of Prof. 
Clowney. At this meeting the present Conference program was adopted. 
Instructions were given the secretaries as to the distribution of the 
1955 Proceedings. The dates of the Conference were set for April 4 and 
5, 1956. The Executive Committee was instructed to draw up a constitu- 
tion as a basis for a permanent organization and submit it to the Con- 
ference Committee members prior to the scheduled Committee meeting the 
evening of April 3. This is in line with a desire expressed at the 1955 
Conference to come to a more permanent form of organization. 


The Executive Committee met on December 9, 1955. Further work on the 
1956 Conference was discussed and a draft of a proposed constitution was 
adopted for consideration by the Conference Committee. 


Your corresponding secretary and executive secretary have prepared and 
sent out the Proceedings of the 1955 Conference. Announcements of their 
being available were placed in periodicals. The corresponding secretary 
sent out announcements for the 1956 Conference and forms for advance re-~- 
gistration. Amnouncements were placed in church papers and were sent to 
churches in Grand Rapids and vicinity for church bulletins. Posters 
were placed in the Seminary building, Administration building and Commons. 
Local papers were given a feature article and a copy of the program. A 
spot announcement was sent to WFUR, a local radio station. 


On the evening of Tuesday, April 3, the Conference Committee met to dis- 
cuss matters pertaining to this Conference. Proposals of the Committee 
will be submitted to you at this business session. 


Qur work in this area of Kingdom activity is growing and needs our hearty 
support. Jointly we can advance the Kingship of Christ in the thinking 
and practice of psychology and psychiatry and indirectly make a positive 
contribution to other areas of Christian service. I am thinking especially 





of Christian education and pastoral work in our churches. They can 
profit much from a better understanding of human motivation. Let us 
carry our work forward constructively and prayerfully. 


Submitted, 


Cornelius Jaarsma, 
Executive Secretary. 





CONSTITUTION 





Article I = Name. 





The official name of the organization herein set forth is Christian 
Association for Psychological Studies. 


Article II -— Basis. 





The association shall be based on the Bible as the infallible rule 
for faith and practice, as interpreted in the historic Reformed Creeds. 


Article III - Purpose 





The association aims to develop the fields of psychology, psychiatry, 
and related areas in conformity with the above basis by 


- Exploring these fields through study and research. 
Serving the needs and interests of professional groups concerned with 
interpersonal relations. 
Assembling annually in convention for discussion, inspiration, and 
carrying on the official business of the association. 
Publishing proceedings of the conventions and such additional studies 
as approved from time to time by the Board of Governors. 


Article IV —- Membership 





1. Men and women who are engaged professionally in the fields of psych- 
ology, psychiatry, and related areas (such as physicians, nurses, minis- 
ters of the gospel, social workers, teachers, etc.) are invited to member- 
ship in the association, 


2. Membership entails the payment of an annual membership fee, the amount 
of which is determined by the association. 


Article V - Board of Governors. 





1. A Board of Governors consisting of nine members shall be elected by 
the association. At least four of the nine in close geographic proxi- 
mity shall function as an executive committee to carry out the policies 
as determined by the Board of Governors. 


2. Following the initial election, four governors shall retire in even- 
numbered years and five in odd-numbered years. 


3. The Board of Governors shall elect from their own number a president, 
a vice-president, an executive secretary, a corresponding secretary, and 
a treasurer. 


4, The Board of Governors shall neet at least twice a year to carry on 
the business of the association. 





5. The Board of Governors shall nominate candidates for office prior 
to the annual conventior. 


6. Candidates for office shall be limited to those members who fully 
subscribe to the basis as stated in article II. 


Article VI. -— Meetings. 





1. The association shall hold an annual convention, time and place to 
be determined by the Board of Governors. 


2. A business session shall be held in connection with the annual con- 
vention. 


Article VII -— Finances. 





1. Sources of revenue shall be annual membership dues, sale of publi- 
cations, and such further sources as shall be determined by the 
association 


2. The Board of Governors shall prepare an annual report and budget 
and submit these to the association at the annual business meeting. 


3. The Board of Governors is responsible for administering the finances 
of the association. 


Article VIII —- Amendments. 





1. Article II of this constitution may not be amended or modified. 


2. Other articles of this constitution may be changed or amended by 
two-thirds vote of the membership in annual convention. 


3. Proposed amendments should be in the hands of the executive secretary 
six months prior to the annual convention. 





